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HON. MASON 


Mason Weare Tappan, son of 
Weare Tappan, Esquire, was born 
in Newport, New Hampshire, Octo- 
ber 20, 1817. His boyhood and 
youth were passed in Bradford. He 
received his education at the Hop- 
kinton and Meriden academies, stud- 
ied law with Hon. George W. Nes- 
mith, and was 
in 1841. 
tensive practice, and by his power 
as an advocate 


admitted to the bar 
He soon acquired an ex- 


man of 
He represented Bradford in 
the legislature in 1853, 1854, and 
1855, 


became a 
note. 


during the second year re- 
ceiving the nomination 
the 
within 


of his party 


for and 


speakershbip, 
two 


coming 


votes of an _ election. 


Forgetting past contentions, and 
moved by the prominent stand he 
had taken in the legislature, the 
Whigs, Free-Soilers, Independent 
Democrats, and Americans came to 
his support, nominated him, and 
the Thirty-Fourth 
He was twice reélected. 


the .state with 


him to 
Congress. 


He 


elected 


served distin- 


W. TAPPAN. 


guished ability, and won the repu- 
tation of an able and fearless cham- 
pion of the cause of the Union and 
the great principles of the Republi- 
can party. He was ‘* active, enthu- 
always conciliatory, 
when conciliation is needed. With 
a heart forced by its very nature 


siastic, and 


to hate falsehood, oppression, and 
wrong, he is just the man whom a 
free people should delight to honor, 
and in honoring whom they most 
honor themselves.” 

Mr. Tappan’s course throughout, 
as a member of congress, was 
characterized by a conscientious re- 
gard for the right, and by the true 
spirit of independence. His eloquent 
speeches were not only a power in 
the house, but were used broadcast 
throughout the land to awaken pat- 
riotism. 

During his term of office he served 
the Judiciary Committee, and 
was chairman of the Committee on 
Claims. 
At the breaking out of the War 


on 
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of the Rebellion he commis- 
sioned colonel of the First Regiment 
New Hampshire Volunteers, took it 


was 


to the seat of war, and at the expira- 
tion of its term of enlistment return- 
ed with it to the state. As a 
mander, he was patriotic, brave, and 
thoughtful of and kind to his officers 
He 
was afterwards appointed colonel of 
the Fourth of the Sixteenth 
regiments, but decided to allow the 


com- 


and men, and respected by all. 
and 


command to go to younger men. 

After his return from the seat of 
war he devoted himself to the legal 
profession, and constantly increased 
his reputation as a lawyer and as an 
advocate. In 1876 he was appointed 
attorney-general of the-state by Gov. 
P. C. Cheney, which office he held 
till his death. 

Col. Tappan was 


married three 


Daniel Webster. 


times, —first, to Emeline M. Worth, 
of Sutton; second, to Mary E. Jen- 
kins, of Boston; third, to Imogene 
B. Atwood, of Lisbon, who survives 
He died 1886, 
and left one son by his first mar- 
riage, Frank M. Tappan, of Brad- 
ford, and one daughter by his last 


him. October 25, 


marriage, Helen L. Tappan. 
To the 
kind. ** His 


his sensitiveness of 


poor and afflicted he was 


fidelity as a_ friend, 


heart, and his 


honor in his profession, are pro- 
verbial among his most intimate ac- 
quaintances.”” Among his townsmen 
he enjoyed great personal popularity 
and influence. 

He was highly respected and es- 
teemed, not only by the bench and 
bar of the state, but by the people of 


all parties. 


DANIEL WEBSTER. 


POEM WRITTEN BY W.C. Sturoc OF SUNAPER, AND 


READ AT THE UNVEILING OF 


THE WEBSTER STATUE, AT Concorn, N. H., June 19, 1886. 


Behold the man! 


New Hampshire’s mighty son, 


The stern defender of our freedom’s chart; 


His giant soul perennial fame hath won, 


And placed him peerless in a people’s heart. 


Like Burns, the poet of fair Scotia’s land, 


He oped his eyes when blew the winter wind ; 


But heaven-sent Genius, with benignant hand, 


Adorned his brow with matchless grace of mind. 
g 


Perchance his boyhood had its toils and cares, 


His manhood more, that spoke of grandest strife ; 
None toilless to the crowning goal repairs 
To don the laurels of a famous life. 
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He wrenched and held, with Titan hooks of steel, 
From founts till then to feebler visions sealed, 


The glorious doctrine of a Commonweal, 


When States fraternal bear aloft one suieLp! 


His tireless spirit, till three score and ten, 


Held vital conflict in the highest spheres, 


Where brain and culture sway the fates of men, 


And stamp their impress on the tide of years. 


There stands the statue of the living man, 


Whose words of eloquence could senates charm, 


And scorch the schemes Disunion’s craft might plan, 


With potent lightnings from his Jove-like arm ! 


Thus he, the peer of statesman or of bard, 


Is crown’d, to-day, with all our love can give, 


And here the legend of his high reward 


We ‘grave for Time,— 


Sunapee, N. H., June 14, 1886. 


‘* Behold, I, Webster, live! ”’ 


REMINISCENCES OF THE SUNNY SOUTH. 


By LucinpaA CHANDLER. 


My first visit to the land of sun- 
shine in search of genial climate was 
in the winter of 1859-60. During 
that season no muttering of the gath- 
ering storm, which culminated the fol- 
lowing year, marred the agreeable 
social life which, though void of ex- 
citement or intellectual stimulus in 
any form, afforded ample material for 
observation and study. 

On my first trip I travelled in com- 
pany with a party comprising gentle- 
men friends, for which cause a feature 
of the gallantry of Southern men did 
not appear. 

Any Northern person must always 
be impressed with the contrast of 
railroad management after reaching 


the Gulf States. After a little expe- 
rience of the surprising leisure of the 
train, that removes all sense of steam 
power or speed, one might imagine it 
possible to be favored with a halt for 
his own personal comfort, especially 
after the train had been stopped two 
or three times at no particular place, 
but because a flag was waved from 
somebody’s dooryard which the road 
passed. 

A marked feature of Southern 
manners and the social education of 
Southern men was made prominent 
on my second trip, the next year, 
when accompanied only by a lady 
friend. 

From 


Savannah, where we left 
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steamer, to Montgomery, no royal 
guests of the country or of the rail- 
road could have been treated with 
more refined and respectful consider- 
ation, more delicate anticipation of 
and attention to our comfort. Wheth- 
er we would have a window open or 
closed, here or there; whether we 
would like more room or more bolster- 
ings to recline upon,—seemed to be as 
much the self-appointed duty of the 
conductor as were his train responsi- 
bilities. 

Occasionally a glass of water was 
presented without any suggestion on 
our part, and though these very agree- 
able attentions and supply of neces- 
sary comforts were bestowed with the 
watchful foresight of a friend, not a 
word or look of encroaching familiar- 
ity was offered. To a lady who has trav- 
elled alone in the South, and has been 
acquainted with Southern gentlemen, 
there is no surprise that assaults upon 
women are visited with summary and 
decisive retribution. The protection 
of women is an inbred virtue in South- 
ern men. 

On my first arrival in Dixie it was 
my fortune to leave the boat about 
three o’clock a. M., in the darkness 
before the dawn. As it happened, no 
other passenger landed, and under 
the shadow of a densely wooded bluff, 
on the Alabama river, at the foot of a 
flight of three-hundred steps leading 
up and into impenetrable darkness, a 
negro with a lantern my only means 
of guidance or company (the station 
agent having taken a chill that night), 
to mount that long flight of steps at 
the rear of the lantern, or trust the 
elevator used for hauling up freight, 
was my only chance of reaching a 
habitation, or white folks. 
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The proprietor of the hotel expect- 
ed me, but the time of arrival of the 
boat was never a certainty, and that 
morning it chanced to be ahead of 
time. My sable guide took me to 
‘**the hall,” as the general reception- 
room was called, which was the office, 
and took the place of a bar-room also. 
A fire was blazing cheerily in the open 
fireplace, as during the season of fires 
it always did, day and night. Partly in 
the shadow of corners, and partly in 
the light of the blaze on the hearth, 
were stretched on the floor a balf doz- 
en forms of negroes without pillows, 
without even blankets. 

But for the life-giving warmth and 
radiance of the blaze, the impression 
of a first glance might have deepened, 
and a sense of having entered a 
morgue remained as the introduction 
to a hospitable Southern hotel, for, 
during the brief colloquy held with 
my attendant, not a breath or a mo- 
tion indicated any life in those re- 
cumbent forms. 

The countenance, and conspicuous- 
ly the eve, of the negro slave was a 
study. No sphinx could seem more 
a riddle, or wear a more stolid mien. 
No genius in acting could throw more 
expression into the eve. Passing a 
day as the guest of a lady who had 
scores of servants, one of the house- 
maids slyly and deftly conveved a 
few figs, the first fruits of the season, 
to my pocket. A short time after- 
ward her mistress ordered her to go 
out and pick a dish of figs especially 
for a treat to me of an unaccustomed 
fruit. As the girl rose and passed 
behind the chair of her mistress, she 
truly shot glances at me, which for 
earnestness of appeal were 
startling. 


almost 
When she returned I es- 
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sayed to exercise eye language to con- 
vey to her my loyalty to her secret, 
and I think successfully. 

One of the features of the social 
life of the Southern negro which I 
was very desirous to witness, it was 
my misfortune to miss,—a religious 
service conducted by a negro preach- 
er. But a wedding of the very first 
water I did have an opportunity to 
attend. The family were Northern 
people, and kind to their servants at 
feast 
hardly have exhibited more 
cost, skill, or taste, had 


all times, and the wedding 
would 
it been pre- 
pared for a member of the family. It 
was served in the family dining-room, 
and the family waited upon the sable 
guests. A negro preacher in a white 
vest and necktie, with a showy pair 
of glasses astride his nose, performed 
the ceremony with much elocutionary 
In the 


rear of the back yard, two of the most 


unction. negro house at the 
accomplished performers with the feet 


contributed a ** shake-down,” which, 
though accompanied by music, had no 
more relation to its rhythm than have 
With- 


out the evidence of one’s own eyes, 


the gyrations of a buzz-saw. 


such an exhibition of motion and 
vibrations of extremities could not be 
counted possible to human anatomy. 
Occasionally a leap straight upward 
of at least two feet seemed to charge 
the 


legs with a renewed and electric ani- 


nerves and muscles of feet and 


mation, that sent off sprays of motion 
like the falling fiery ribbons of a 
rocket. To imagine that these palpi- 
tant forms of dexterity, seemingly 
exhaustless in and 
could ever tax your patience by their 
snail-like 


force energy, 


dragging slowness, was 


quite out of the question. 
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The Southern negro in ante-bellum 
days was as careless of any future 
need as the birds of the air, and re- 
sponded to any call for his peculiar 
gifts of mimicry and gleeful abandon 
as naturally as the birds did by song 
to the inspiration of sunshine and at- 
mosphere. 

One of the most pronounced feat- 
ures of climate were the thunder and 
rain storms. Having great admira- 
tion for these heroic moods of nature 
in that latitude, the sublimity and 
magnificence of these displays afford- 
ed me an intoxication of delight. For 
two or three hours a continuous roll- 
ing and booming of thunder, not a 
moment of interval, the lightning as 
continuously flashing in rhythmic reg- 
ularity. Water, not raining down or 
falling in streams, but filling the wide 
space as though the clouds had sud- 
denly let down an ocean of water that 
was everywhere, the ground a shallow 
lake from two to six inches in depth. 


One 


morning is a vivid remem- 


brance, when a threatening shower 
had quickened the gathering at the 
school-room in which it was my duty 
to lead the singing at the morning 
exercises. We had waited during the 


storm music which well-nigh made 
our voices inaudible, and held in ter- 
ror some of the scholars. Finally, 
near to ten o'clock, the storm ceased 
al- 


ways did, as though a faucet turned 


suddenly, instantly, as storms 
off water and electricity at one and 
the same time. The sun slrone out, 
making every leaf on trees and shrubs 
seem the frame of millions of irrides- 
cent diamond globes, and we com- 
Hardly 
were we well begun when such a thrill- 
ing, nerve intoxicating, marvellous 


menced our morning song. 
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bird chorus filled the storm freshened, 
richly perfumed air, as only dwellers 
in that climate can realize. 

The 


robins 


mocking-birds and English 


and larks made a hallelujah 
chorus full of more exquisite strains 
and warblings than a Jennie Lind or 
With 


consent scholars and leader stopped 


a Parepa could imitate. one 
to listen to the divine orchestra. 

The after glories of storms were 
The 
luxuriant foliage, much of it like the 


delightful beyond description. 


magnolia’s and bay’s, always shining, 
became a mass of trembling, glisten- 
ing sheen, bedecked with rainbow- 
The soft blue of the 


sky seemed ready to drop some celes- 


tinted drops. 


tial elixir, so penetrating was the 
azure. The soothing exhilaration of 
sweet odors from numerous flowers 
and shrubs played upon the senses. 
The realm of mist and bird life voiced 
its overflowing vitality and ‘delight, 
and all the 
seemed to 


sweet voices of nature 
say, Though the 
comes, beauty and radiance 


storm 
and har- 
mony and delight remain, and the 
triumph is to them. 


“ Sorrow endureth for a night, bat joy cometh in 
the morning.” 


Surrounded by such natural influ- 
ences, in which an out-door life that 
filled the senses to satiety was com- 
pelling, it was not hard to find a reason 
why the negro had little enterprise, 
nor why the master’s conscience slum- 
bered, bound by inherited conditions, 
The care- 
lessness and childish abandon to pres- 
ent enjoyment, conspicuously a trait 
of the Southern negro. had none of 


institutions, and customs. 


the stings of poverty in a rigorous 
climate to whet his energies or quick- 
en his thoughts. 
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Returning after a brief visit North 
in the summer of *60, it was soon ap- 
parent that a crisis was inevitable. 
Early in the autumn military compa- 
nies were formed for drill, and, as it 
chanced that their parade ground was 
in full view of the porch which the 
ladies of the family frequented, that 
performance almost daily seized my 
prescience like the dim foreboding of 
a frightful dream. 

A cotton warehouse made Claiborne 
a commercial centre for a considera- 
ble extent of outlying country, and 
for that 
place from other quarters. 


reason it was a stopping- 


At 


hotel table one would hear an expres- 


the 


sion of divers opinions ; and all shades 
of patriotism, from the Southern sec- 
tionalist to the loyal Unionist, were 
widely represented. 

It has been correctly claimed, re- 
cently, according to my knowledge, 
that ** it was not a slaveholder’s re- 
bellion.” Certainly in that section, 
plantation owners or small farmers, 
those who had many slaves and those 
who had few, as a class, would have 
in the Union had 
not sectional pride been appealed to 
by artful demagogues and hot-headed 


chosen to remain 


conspirators, seeking to establish a 
separate civilization and to make for 
themselves an opportunity to rule, 
inflamed sectional jealousies by mis- 
representing the feelings and inten- 
tions of the North. 

The difference of comprebension 
and judgment between the rural pop- 
ulation and the people in cities was 
conspicuous. Those who lived on 
lines of transportation, or whose busi- 
ness required them to travel and min- 
gle with the Northern people, were 


capable of appreciating the folly of 
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making a fight to perpetuate slavery, 
and were comparatively free from sec- 
tional spirit. But those whose world 
was bounded by home and neighbor- 
hood surroundings, seemed as a class 
to understand only that their proper- 
tv and homes were to be destroyed. 
During a trip on the river, after 
the nomination of Lincoln, it was 
painfully significant to me to hear the 
expressions of the ladies, some of 
whom were city residents, and might 
have been well read in Southern views 
and interpretations through publica- 
The attitude of all with one 
the South 


threatened by a violation of constitu- 


tions. 
exception was that was 
tional rights, to be subject to the ag- 
gressive fanaticism of Abolitionists, 
and exposed to the untamable lust 
of the freed negro. 

The lady referred to was about 
seventy years of age, and a widow of 
the man who edited and published 
the first 
Alabama, 


newspaper established in 


forty years previously. 
She was an enthusiastic Unionist, and 
a clear-headed person with very good 
conversational powers. We were en- 
tertained for some hours in the ladies’ 
cabin by her arguments, and rehear- 
sal of the protection of Southern sla- 
very by the U. S. government. 

Men came from all parts of the 
boat and listened quietly to the earn- 
est pleading of this patriotic woman 
for peace and loyalty. Some ques- 
tions were asked, evidently with the 
expectation of embarrassing her, but 
and extensive 
of her country’s history 
of the 


no word of disrespect, 


her keen memory 


knowledge 
master situation. 


made her 


There was 
hardly one of positive dissent from 


her claims. 
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Probably few if any of the incip- 
ient Confederate soldiers listening to 
have answered 


her could her argu- 


ments intelligently, or refuted her 
logic. The thought occurred to me 
with a pang of foreboding, how much 
suffering and cost the country might 
escape if the pleading arguments of 
that wise matron could prevail to 
bring the terrible problem to a peace- 
ful and reasonable solution. 

After this conversation, as I was 
sitting at the piano, a bride of sixteen 
years, resplendent in beauty and dia- 
monds, leaned affectionately towards 
me, standing at my side, and said, 
‘* You don’t believe in the South sub- 
mitting to the Abolitionists, do you?” 
As I did not instantly respond, she 
continued eagerly, ** You’re a South- 
erner, are n’t you?” 


ae | 


near to Canada,’ 


was born and * raised’ very 
I replied, ** but I 
love my whole country, and know no 
East, no West. 


It makes my heart ache to think my 


: 


North, no South, no 


grandfather’s prophecy may be fual- 
filled. When I was a little child he 
used to say‘ slavery would have to 
be abolished if we had a war to do 
it.” I wish the people of the whole 
country could be brought together, 
and shake hands, for then we could n’t 
have a war.” 

The conception in the minds of 
some as to what an Abolitionist might 
be was so grotesque as to be amus- 
ing. A young Confederate, who had 
been stationed at Fort Morgan afte 
** one old darkie, a dog, and a mule’ 
had been taken by Confederate au- 
thority, came bome to nurse a flesh- 
wound in his hand. 


> 


He was given to 
lively conjectures of the more serious 
suffering that severe wounds might 
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inflict, and at times indulged in vig- 
orous denunciation of the ‘** Abolition- 
ists.” He inquired what kind of 
looking people they were, quite in the 
manner one would do who had heard 
of some horrid species of savage no- 
wise like to ordinary humanity. Like 
others, too, who better comprehended 
what was involved in a fight to pre- 
serve slavery, he frequently cursed 
William L. Yancy and Jefferson Da- 
vis. But the loyalty of the Southerner 
generally to the South was a double 
distilled patriotism which did not in 
any like degree embrace their coun- 
try. This spirit smothered Union 
sentiment by its aggressive force. 

During the secession agitation and 
the prevailing excitement that follow- 
ed Lincoln’s nomination, it was won- 
derful to discover how positively the 
negroes looked to ** Massa Linkum” 
as their sure deliverer. When an oc- 
casion offered for private communica- 
tion, I frequently asked + if 
‘Linkum’ was elected,” and * how 
soon he would set us free.” 

If I tried to explain that Mr. Lin- 
coln as 


was 


would have no 
power to set them free, they would 
look sad and thoughtful for a little 
while, but invariably would close the 


president 


interview by saying in the most con- 
fident manner, ‘But Massa Linkum 
he ’ll set us free,” and this conviction 
seemed equally pungent in the minds 
of white people. 

At the time the attack on Fort 
Sumter was in progress I witnessed 
in Mobile the embarkation of a com- 
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pany sent as a body-guard to Davis 
at Montgomery, when the Confeder- 
ate administration was in that city. 
They were a picked and splendid dis- 
play of physical manhood and milita- 
ry accomplishment. As a young man 
stepped on deck, and was grasped by 
the hand of some city official appar- 
ently acting as host, the soldier said 
with an imperial air of assurance, 
** T’ll bring you one of his eye teeth !” 
meaning Lincoln’s. 

It was as if the voice of fate had 
whispered in every soul, of the mas- 
ter and the slave, the white and the 
black, that Lincoln was the man cho- 
sen of God to break in pieces the sys- 
tem which had been their inheritance, 
and to remove the curse of the nation 
and the wrongs of the slave. 

It was a poignant sorrow to witness 
the opening of that deadly strife be- 
tween brother and brother, friend and 
friend. The kindness received in that 
land, and up to the moment of de- 
parture, when a richly filled lunch 
basket, and a carriage my friends of a 
short acquaintance would not allow 
me to pay for, were provided, will re- 
main a sweet remembrance forever. 

When my thoughts revert to that 
beautiful land and its kind-hearted 
people, I dream of the time when the 
blight of slavery and war will have 
disappeared, and the social life and 
institutions of the sunny South shall 
harmonize with its natural beauties 
and delights, and its wealth of re- 
sources. God and 
speed the day! 


human wisdom 
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CHAMPLAIN.—A BALLAD OF 1609. 
By Mary H. WHEELER. 


The Hurons were on the war-path, 
For around their council fires 
They had vowed to revenge on the Iroquois 
The wrongs of themselves and sires. 
The Hurons were on the war-path, 
And from Ottawa river down, 
On the tide of the broad St. Lawrence 
They came to the new French town. 


In the ears of their new-made allies 
Their plans for the march were told, 
While armed with their bows and arrows 

Stood the waiting warriors bold ; 
And the hawk’s and the eagle’s feathers 
Did the well trained scalp-locks deck 

Of the Indian braves and sachems 
On the war-path from Quebec. 


Then down by the Sorel river, 

Champlain and his chosen few 
Followed the guiding red men, 

Till the great lake came in view ; 
And on fair Saranac* water 

They rowed in the sunset glow, 
Ere on its green shore landing 

To fight with a savage foe. 


Fierce were the fighting Mohawks, 
And the Iroquois were strong : 
With the Hurons and Adirondacks 
They had been at warfare long: 
But fearful was the slaughter 
And furious was the flight, 
When first the white man’s fire-arms 
Were heard in the Indian fight ! 


From their hunting-grounds the Hurons 
Have passed away forever, 
And never a tribe of the Iroquois 
Roams now by the Hudson river. 
And no monument remaineth 
To tell of the warriors slain ; 
But the long lake still retaineth 
The name of the good Champlain. 


*Saranac, Indian name of Lake Champlain. 








James Watt, the Scottish engineer, 
who made such important discoveries 
with steam power, had his share of 
trials. Wordsworth said of him, ** I 
look upon him, considering both the 
magnitude and the universality of 
as perhaps the most ex- 
man England has ever 


his genius, 
traordinary 
produced.” 

Yet he was at times ready to curse 
the steam engine as the cause of all 
his misfortunes ;—for its sake he had 
given up a prosperous business, had 
plunged himself deep in debt, and his 
wife, who had nobly shared his strug- 
gle, died from the results of poverty 
and depression just as he most need- 
ed her loving sympathy and brave 
words of encouragement. For some 
time after her death, when at the 
door of his humble dwelling, he would 
pause on the threshold, unable to 
summon courage to enter the home 
where he was never more to meet 
“the comfort of his life.” He was 
subject to despondency and dispep- 
sia, and his letters were often written 
in the depths of gloom over his many 
discouragements and drawbacks. Se- 
verely tried, he could not relinquish his 
idea of a working steam engine, and 
felt impelled to follow it to an issue. 
Unable to give his mind to any other 
business until this was a success, he 
wrote to a friend that he was bar- 
ren on every other subject. ‘* My 


whole thoughts,” said he, ** are bent 
I can think of noth- 
After two months of hard 
labor he set up an engine only to find 
Then 


on this machine. 
} 4 ” 
ing else. 


that it leaked in all directions. 
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INVENTORS AS MARTYRS TO SCIENCE. 


By Kater SANBORN. 







his leading mechanic died just as he 
needed him most. When he seemed 
to have got the engine into working 
order the beam broke, and his best 
workman was gone. This threatened 
to bring the experiment to an end; 
but undaunted, he went slowly on, 
battling down difficulty inch by inch, 
strongly convineed that he was on 
the right track. 
be 


Everything had to 
stealthily, lest 
should be stolen, which greatly in- 
creased his difficulties; and he was 
poor, and knew but few who had sufli- 
cient faith to care to assist him. His 
story is full of sickening delays, bit- 
ter disappointments, 
discomfiture. 

He ventured to 
larger model. 


done 


his ideas 


and repeated 


make trial of a 


By some unforeseen 


misfortune, he wrote 


to a patron, 
‘* The mercury found its way into the 
cylinder, and played the Devil with 
the solder. This throws us back at 
least three days, and is very vexa- 
tious.” When he tried to take out a 
patent, officials were sluggish and in- 
different, and he was required to pay 
heavy fees in order to protect his 
invention. 

His family could not be maintained 
on hope so long deferred, and while 
his head was full of his engine his 
heart ached with anxiety. At one 
time his mind, strained and wearied 
with such long continued applica- 
tion to a single subject, seemed on 
the point of breaking down altogether. 
To his intimate friends Watt be- 
moaned his many failures, his low 
spirits, his bad health, and sleepless 
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nights. What a hard position! He 
grasped thoroughly the production of 
power by steam, and seems with pro- 
phetic power to have realized all that 
it was capable of accomplishing. His 
was the true insight of genius, yet 
he was hampered for years in every 
undertaking by lack of 


assistants, 


means, by 
clumsy, ignorant and a 
painful lack of confidence in himself. 
‘The total depravity of inanimate 
things” also seemed destined to de- 
stroy his hopes. 

After working for six months on a 
new engine, expending a vast amount 
or labor, anxiety, and ingenuity, he 
himself declared it 


was “a clumsy 


job.” The new arrangement of the 
pipe condenser did not work weil, 
and the cylinder, having been badly 
One of his 


greatest difficulties consisted in keep- 


cast, was almost useless. 
ing the piston tight. He wrapped it 
round with cork, oiled rags, tow, old 
hats, paper, horse dung, and a va- 
riety of other things ; still there were 
opem spaces left, sufficient to let the 
air in and the steam out. Grievously 
depressed by his want of success, he 
now had serious thoughts of giving up 
the thing altogether. Before abandon- 
ing it, however, the engine was once 
more thoroughly overhauled, many 
improvements introduced, and a new 
But this did 
‘* You cannot 
wrote to a friend, 
‘* how mortified I am with this disap- 
pointment. 


trial made of its powers. 
not prove successful. 
conceive,” he 

It is a damned thing for 
a man to have his all hanging by a 
If I had the where- 
withal to pay the loss I don’t think I 
should so much fear a failure, but I 
cannot bear the thought of other peo- 


single string. 


ple becoming losers by my schemes. 
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I have the happy disposition of al- 
ways painting the worst.” 

After his apparently fruitless labor 
he expressed his belief that of all 
things in life there is nothing more 
On the 31st 
of January, 1770, he writes,—** To- 
day I enter the thirty-fifth year of 
my life, and I think I have hardly 
yet done thirty-five pence worth of 
good in the world; but I cannot help 
it.” 

Although he felt that inventing 
leads only to vexation, failure, and 


foolish than inventing. 


increase of his terrible headaches, he 
could not stop his mental machinery. 
That was in complete working order, 
and he was contriving a dozen minor 
inventions, or **gim-cracks” as he 
called them, in as many various di- 
He was equally ready to 
contrive a cure for smoky chimneys, 


rections. 


a canal sluice for economizing water, 
a new method of readily measuring 
distances by means of a telescope, 
sea salt by lime and 
alkali for purposes of 
commerce, making improvements in 
barometers, inventing a muffling fur- 
nace for melting metals, etc., etc. 
What a sad shame that a man of 
such ability should have been obliged 
to struggle so long for success and 
recognition. There was very little 
pecuniary return for all this, and his 
friend, Dr. Hutton of Edinburgh, ad- 
dressed to him a New Year’s letter, 
with the object of dissuading him 
from proceeding further with his un- 
profitable brain-distressing work. “A 
happy new year to you!” said Hut- 
ton. ‘* May it be fertile to you in 
lucky events, but no new inventions.” 


decomposing 


so obtaining 


He went on to say that invention was 
only for those who live by the public, 
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and those who from pride chose to 
leave a legacy to the public It was 
no use, however, telling Watt that 
he must not invent. One might as 
well have told Burns that he was not 
to sing because it would not pay, or 
Wilkie that he was not to paint. 

For thirty years his life was one 
long battle: even when his engines 
succeeded he could not rest. In his 
fragile, nervous, dyspeptic state every 
increase of business was to him in- 
crease of brain-work and increase of 
pain, until it seemed as if not only 
his health, but the very foundations of 
When at 
last the sunshine of prosperity was 


his reason, must give way. 


beginning to dawn on him, his mind, 
worn out by care and over-work, 
could not look cheerfully at the fut- 
ure, and he writes in a strain of pro- 
found melancholy: ‘+ I have been ef- 
fete 


face business, nor capable of it; my 


and listless, neither daring to 
head and memory failing me much; 


my stable of hobby-horses pulled 
down, and the horses given to the 
dogs for carrion. I have had serious 
thoughts of laying down the burden 
I find myself unable to carry, and 
perhaps, if other sentiments had not 
been stronger. should have thought 
of throwing off the mortal coil; but 
if matters do not grow worse, I may, 
perhaps, stagger on.” 

The uncommon of the 
second Mrs. Watt must not be for- 
gotten in enumerating the trials of 


her husband. 


neatness 


He carried on the op- 
erations connected with his later in 
ventions in his garret, a room under 
the kitchen roof, small, low, lighted 
by only one window, cold in winter, 
hot in summer. He was obliged oc- 


casionally to write to his partners that 
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he could not proceed further with his 
machine till the weather grew milder. 
Here he spent much of his time in 
the last vears of his life. 
together he 


For days 
confine himself 
even descending to his 
meals, as he had provided himself 
with a frying-pan and Dutch oven, 
and cooked his own food. 

Mrs. Watt, No. 2, was a thorough 
martinet in 


would 


there, not 


affairs, and 
detested ‘* dirt.” 


She taught her two pug dogs never 


household 
above all things 
to cross the hall without first wiping 
their feet on the mat. She hated the 
sight of her husband’s leather apron 
and soiled hands, while he was en- 
gaged in his garret work; so he kept 
himself out of her sight at such times 
as much as possible. Some notion 
of the rigidity of her rule may be in- 
ferred from the fact of her having 
the kitchen 
wall through which she could watch 


had a window made in 


the servants, and observe how they 
were work. 
Her passion for cleanliness was car- 


getting on with their 
ried to a pitch which often fretted 
those about her by the restraints it 
imposed, but her husband gently sub- 
mitted to her control. He was fond 
of a kind of snuff which Mrs. Watt 
detested, and would seize 
the 


whenever she could lay her bands on 


and 
unoffending snuff-box 


she 


lock up 


it. <A visitor in the family affirms 
that when she retired from the dining- 
room, if Mr. Watt did not follow at 
the time fixed by her, a servant en- 
tered and put out the light, even 
when a friend was present, on which 
the hen-pecked inventor would slowly 
rise and meekly say.—*t We must 
He certainly can be ranked 
among the martyrs. 


qo.” 
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But honor, and wealth, and appre- 
ciation came to him in the calm sun- 
set of his stormy life. He was fas- 
cinating in conversation; equally at 
home among 
and children. 


philosophers, women, 
In his 82d year he 
formed one of a distinguished party 
assembled in Edinburgh, at which 
Sir Walter Scott and Francis Jeffrey 
were present. 

‘*This potent commander of the 
elements,” says Scott, ** this abridger 
of time and space, 
whose machinery 


this magician 
has produced a 
change in the world, the effects of 
which, extraordinary as they are, are 
perhaps only beginning to be felt, 
wis not only the most profound man 
of science, the most successful com- 


biner of and combiner of 


powers 
numbers as adapted to practical pur- 
poses, was not only one of the most 
generally well informed, but one of 
the best and kindest, of human beings. 
There he stood, surrounded by the 
little band of northern Literati, men 
generally very tenacious of their own 
opinions. Methinks I yet see and 
hear what I shall 
again. The 
had 


never see or hear 
alert, 
his 


kind, benevolent 
old man attention alive to 
every one’s question, his information 
His talent 
and fancy overflowed on every sub- 
ject. 


at every one’s command. 


One gentleman was a deep 
philologist ; he talks with him on the 
origin of the alphabet, as if he had 
been coeval with Cadmus; another, 
a celebrated critic, you would have 
said the old man had studied political 
economy and belle lettres all his life ; 
of science it is unnecessary to speak, 
it was his own distinguished walk.” 
‘*It seemed,” said Jeffrey, * as if 
every subject that had been casually 
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started had been that which he had 
been occupied in studying.” 

A lady relates how he took her 
upon his knee, when a little girl, and 
explained to her the principles of the 
hurdy-gurdy, the piano, the Pan’s 
pipe, and the organ, teaching her how 
to make a dulcimer and improve a 
jews-harp. To a Swedish artist he 
communicated the information that 
the most pliant and elastic painting 
brush was made with cats’ whisk- 
ers. He advised ladies how to cure 
smoky chimneys, how to warm and 
ventilate dwellings, and how to ob- 
tain fast colors, while he would will- 
ingly instruct a servant as to the best 
way of cleaning a grate. 

Campbell, the poet, who paid Watt 
a visit in February, 1819, only six 
months before his death, describes 
him as so full of anecdote that he 
spent one of the most amusing days 
he had ever enjoyed with a man of 
science and a stranger to his own 
pursuits. 

His sculpture copying machine was 
his last invention, and he was em- 
ployed on it when the hand of the 
cunning workman was stopped by 
death—almost his only unfinished in- 
vention. It has been revised and 
completed, and is used extensively in 
this country. I have given a full ac- 
count of this marvellous man, because 
every event seemed too interesting to 
be omitted. Lord Jaffrey, in a eulo- 
gv on Watt, said justly.—** By his 
admirable contrivances the steam en- 
gine has become a thing stupendous 
alike for its force and its flexibility, 
for the prodigious power it can exert, 
and the ease and precision and duc- 
tility with which it can be varied, 
distributed, and applied. The trank 
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of an elephant that can pick up a pin 
or rend an oak is as nothing to it. 
It can draw out without breaking a 
thread as fine as gossamer,” and lift 
a ship of war like a bauble in the air. 

Palissy, the potter, a French Huge- 
not, was doubly a martyr, enduring 
for sixteen weary years the sneers of 
his neighbors and the reproaches of 
his wife before he attained his object, 
and towards the his life, 
when rewarded with wealth and hon- 


close of 


ors, he was imprisoned for his religion, 
and died in a dungeon of the Bastile 
after four years of close confinement. 
He had a good paying business, that 
of glass-painting for the windows 
of churches. and was happy with his 
young wife and child, and for several 
years they lived most comfortably, 
but all the time he was longing to do 
his 


something which should make 


name immortal. There is often a 
long period during which a man of 
genius is occupied in gathering to- 
gether materials, unconscious what 
use they shall eventually serve, and 
suddenly, perhaps, through a passing 
and merely accidental circumstance, 
he receives an impetus which directs 
him on to the fulfilment of his career. 

The turning point in Palissy’s life, 
which caused him so much anxiety 
for 


ras an accidental visit to the 


and yet gave him the wished 
fame, 
castle of a nobleman. who, knowing 
his interest in pottery, went to a cabi- 
net where he had some choice speci- 
and showed him a_ beautiful 
At the sight of it 
He 


had no 


mens, 
enamelled cup. 
he was struck with admiration. 
knew nothing of 
knowledge of clays, and he was sure 


pottery, 


that there was no man in France who 


could make enamels. The idea in- 
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stantly took possession of his mind 
that he would make enamels, and the 
To be the 
only man in the land who could pro- 
duce beautiful 


idea became a_ passion. 


these vases would 
not only be to secure an abundant 
supply for the wants of his family, 
but it would be a triumphant art, 
riddle of the deepest interest to solve. 
He began to search for enamels with- 
out knowing of what materials they 
He set about mak- 
ing earthen vessels without ever hay- 
the He 


built a furnace for his ware, although 


were composed. 


ing learned inanufacture. 
he had never seen one fired, and soon 
spent all his savings in useless at- 
tempts. The 


and disappointments should be read 


recital of his labors 


in his own pages. He bought a quan- 
tity of earthen pots, and, having 
broken them into fragments, covered 
them with various chemical com- 
pounds, which he had pounded and 
ground, and which 


melt at furnace heat. 


he proposed to 

His hope was, 
that of all these mixtures, some one 
or other might run over the pottery in 
such a way as to afford him at least a 
hint towards the composition of white 
enamel, which he had been told was 
His first ex- 
periment was but the beginning of an 
His fur- 
built at the end 
of the garden with no sheltering wall 


the basis of all others. 


endless series of failures. 


nace and shed were 


the storms 
nothing could be more bleak and com- 
fortless. He doleful 
picture of this: ** I was every night 


near, and when came 


has drawn a 


at the mercy of the rains and winds, 
without help or companionship ex- 
cept from the owls that screeched on 
one side and the dogs that howled on 


the other; and oftentimes I had noth- 
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ing dry upon me because of the rains 
that fell.” After numberless experi- 
ments he bought a large stock of 
crockery, which as usual he broke 
into small fragments, three or 
hundred of 


four 
which he covered with 
various mixtures and sent to a pottery 
some Jeague and a half off, request- 
ing the workmen to bake this strange 
batch with their other vessels. Alas! 
when the trial pieces were drawn out 
they proved 
Not the 
longed-for 
But he 


absolutely worthless. 
of the 
seen. 
More 
the same re- 
sult,—** with great cost, loss of time, 


smallest appearance 
enamel was to be 
would not give up. 
batches were sent with 
confusion, and sorrow.” Three vears 
were spent in this way ;—his wife was 
sorrowful and pale, the babies ill and 
half starved, real want stared them 
in the face, one little child had died 
from lack of proper nourishment. 
Something must be done. His poor 
wife urged that food and medicine 
must be thought of. And fortunate- 
ly he was now employed to survey 
the salt marshes of Saintonge, which 
was a profitable job and occupied 
several months, and Lisette, his worn 
and anxious wife once more smiled 
and slept and began to hope. 

But the his 
neighbors became excited over his 
Day after day lit- 
tle knots of gossips might be seen 
lounging about the neighborhood of 


his garden and workshed. expressing 


fever returned, and 


strange behavior. 


their surprise and indignation at his 


conduct, and exclaimed in’ meas- 


ured terms against his obstinacy and 


mad folly. This excitement reached 


. 
its height when one day the report 


spread far and wide that the poor man 
was actually insane, and had torn up 
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the palings of his garden and the 
planks off his house, and that his un- 
happy wife, half crazed by his con- 
duct, had rushed out of the house 
accompanied by her children, and had 
taken refuge with a neighbor. He 
had even burned the kitchen table. 
Was it any marvel if his wife grew 
moody, and that hard judgment was 
pronounced upon a man who spent 
his time in buying pots and breaking 
them, in grinding drugs and burning 
them, and in going to and fro upon 
his bootless errand. Death had twice 
entered his door bearing away two 
puny, sickly infants. Lisette ! 
Her temper had been soured by dis- 
appointment and trouble, and hope so 
long deferred ceased to buoy up her 
spirit. She could not understand the 
course Bernard was pursuing. She 
could not participate in his glowing 
visions of future fame and prosperity, 
and the instinct of power and the 
energy of will that nerved and in- 
spired him were all unknown to and 
unshared by her. She felt as any 
other common-sense wife and mother 


Poor 


would have felt in her circumstances, 
and, bewailing his obstinate persist- 
ence in such profitless labor, she em- 
bittered his home by her lamentations 
and reproaches. 

And Palissy’s position was terrible. 
He discharged his only workman, and 
for want of money to pay him gave 
him part of his clothes. Nothing but 
reproaches at home from his starving 
family, and the neighbors regarded 
him as a madman. He says,—‘I 
suffered an anguish which I cannot 
speak, for | was quite exhausted and 
dried up by the heat of the furnace ; 
it was more than a month since my 
shirt had been dry upon me. Further 
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to console me, I was the object of 
mockery,—even those from whom 
solace was due, crying through the 
town that I was burning my floors.” 
With bowed head he now slipped 
through the streets like a man put to 
shame. No one gave him consolation 
in this extremity; all jested and 
jeered, saying it was right and just 
that he who had left off following his 
trade should die of hunger. 

At the last extremity he found a 
steady friend and ally, who gave him 
money and food; and the lady at 
whose chateau he had seen the mar- 
vellous cup which had acted as a tal- 
isman to elicit his genius became his 
generous patron, and thus he started 
afresh with new hope. Some idea of 
the difficulties he encountered may be 
obtained from the fact that after hav- 
ing wearied himself several days in 

pounding and coloring his drugs, he 

had to grind them in a hand mill, 
which it usually required two strong 
men to turn, and all this while his 
hand was bruised and cut in many 
places with the labor of the fur- 
nace. 

And the dignity and importance 
attending his final success fail to take 
away the ridiculous aspect of his new 
troubles. He had mixed the mortar 
for his furnace with coarse, unsifted 
sand, and pebbles will not stand fire. 
He appreciated the ridiculousness of 
the scene himself, when in after life 
he described it. But there was no 
fun in it then. The pebbles split and 
exploded, and from within the fur- 
nace came noises of every kind, from 
the smallest crack to the roar of thun- 
der. Outside the poor would. be pot- 
ter listened in horror to the mysteri- 
ous sounds, and behind him friends 
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and family, hearing the confusion 
among the vases, doubtless more than 
ever believed the man mad. 

For sixteen years he blundered on 
in poverty and neglect. He says,— 
‘** When I had learned to guard against 
one danger, there came another on 
which I had not reckoned. When 
at length I had discovered how to 
make my rustic pieces, I was in great- 
er trouble and vexation than before, 
for, having made a certain number of 
them and put them to bake, my enam- 
els turned out, some beautiful and 
well melted. and others quite the re- 
verse, because they were composed 
of different materials and were fusible 
in different degrees. Thus the green 
of the braids was burned long before 
the color of the serpents was melted, 
and the color of the serpents, lob- 
sters, tortoises, and crabs was melted 
before the white had attained any 
beauty. All these defects caused me 
such labors and heaviness of spirit, 
that before I could render my enam- 
els fusible at the same degrees of 
heat, I verily thought I should be at 
the door of my sepulchre. 

‘From incessant labor and anxiety 
in the space of more than twenty 
years, I had so fallen away in my 
person that there was no longer any 
form in my legs or roundness in my 
arms, insomuch that my limbs were 
all one thickness; and as soon I be- 
gan to walk the strings with which I 
fastened the bottom of my hose 
dropped about my heels together with 
my stockings.” 

His master-pieces now adorn the 
private collections of the ,wealthiest 
amateurs of the continent, and he 
won the fame which he so earnestly 
desired. 
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Lamartine gives him this high but 
well deserved praise : 


‘¢ Bernard De Palissy is the most 
perfect model of the workman. It is 
by his example rather than his works 
that he has exercised an influence 
upon eivilization, and that he has re- 
secvved a place to himself among the 
men who have ennobled humanity. 
Though he had remained unknown 
and istlsss, making tiles in his fa- 
ther’s pottery ; though he had never 
purified, moulded, or enamelled his 
handful of clay; though his liviug 
groups, his crawling reptiles, his 
slimy snails, his slippery frogs, his 
lively lizards, and his damp’ herbs 
and dripping mosses had never 
adorned those dishes, ewers, and salt- 
cellars,—those quaint and elaborate 
of the 


boards of the sixteenth century,—it is 


ornaments tables and cup- 
true nothing would have been wanting 
to the art of Phidias or of Michael 
Angelo,—to the porcelain of Sevres, 
of China, of Florence, or Japan.—but 
we should not have had his life for 
the operative to 
tate.” 


admire and imi- 

Mr. William C. Prime, the best au- 
thority on ** keramics” in this coun- 
try, gives his opinion about Palissy in 
a decided way, very different from 
the ideas expressed in the Sunday- 
It is diffi- 
cult to reconcile his ardent piety and 


school biography of him. 


his neglect of his family, unless we 
believe that such an all-conquering 
ambition amounts to a possession of 
the whole man, which renders him 
irresponsible. 

Mr. Prime says,—* With the high- 
est respect for artistic pursuits, and 
all the admiration of our own time 
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for artistic results, we nevertheless 
owe far more hearty sympathy to the 
wife and family of Palissy than is 
commonly expended on him during 
this period. He deserved thoroughly 
whatever of misery he personally en- 
dured. No reasonable blame can be 
attached to a wife who regards her- 
self as ill used by a husband who 
leaves her and ber children to starve 
while he omits to provide for them, 
neglecting his trade and proper means 
The 
success of the pursuit has no bearing 
on the propriety of it. 


of livelihood to pursue a fancy. 


The achieve- 
ments of fine art are glorious, but the 
misery of a wife and children is in no 
the glory. 
Very much of sentiment has been 


way compensated by 
wasted on this portion of the career 
of Palissy, in books designed to teach 
morality, which would better have 
been left unwritten. The many graves 
of his little children in this time, six 
at least, for whom his wife mourned 
if he did not, are more eloquent than 
the labors of their father, who neg- 
lected them for the pursuit of his fa- 
The re- 
sult of Palissy’s labors was magnifi- 
cent success. In the sequence they 
were of pecuniary benefit to France 
and to Europe. In our day the re- 
production of his works, which have 
had wide sale of late years, have 
given employment to thousands of 
laborers, and have introduced his art 
ideas into innumerable homes. But 
God forbid that all this should be in 
any manner a justification of the cost 
at which he achieved success,—the 
cost of an injured wife, a broken 
family, a row of little graves.” 

Longfellow paid him a glowing 
tribute : 


vorite art project. . . . 
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PALISSY. 
Who is it in the suburbs here, 
This potter, working with such cheer, 
In this mean house, this mean attire, 
His manly features bronzed with fire, 
Whose figulines and rustic wares 
Scarce find him bread from day to day? 
This madman, as the people say, 
Who breaks his tables and his chairs 
To feed his furnace fires, nor cares 
Who goes unfed if they are fed, 
Nor who may live if they are dead? 
This alchemist with hollow cheeks, 
And sunken, searching eyes, who seeks, 
By mingled earths and ores combined 
With potency of fire, to find 
Some new enamel hard and bright, 
His dream, his passion, his delight? 


O Palissy! within thy breast 

Burned the hot fever of unrest ; 

Thine was the prophet’s vision, thine 

The exultation, the divine 

Insanity of noble minds, 

That never falters nor abates, 

But labors and endures and waits. 

Till all that it foresees, it finds, 

Or what it cannot find, creates! 

One of the most interesting facts 
connected with his dogmatic career 
is, that in at last producing his white 
enamel, sought so long, he was only 
practising an art which he could have 
learned from almost any potter on 
the opposite side of the Alps; for at 
this time the Italian Majolica manu- 
facture was at its highest point of 
excellence. 

Palissy was far in advance of his 
times in scientific knowledge, and his 
views were considered so heretical 
that he was taken to the Bastile. 
The king visited him, and urged him 
to recant, saying that if he did not 
he would be compelled to leave him 
to his enemies. Palissy replied,— 
‘*Those who compel you, a king, 
have no power over me, for I know 
how to die.” And so the sad story 
repeats itself. 

Daguerre was considered mad _ be- 
cause the idea possessed his mind 
that he could fix the images of the 
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camera. Niepee, who really first dis- 
covered the process, died poor and 
unknown. In fact, the claimants for 
this honor are as many as the authors 
of ‘Beautiful Snow.” You recall 
how the photographer always retires 
rapidly to a dark closet with his neg- 
ative for a chemical bath to fix the 
picture. This part of the invention 
Daguerre hit upon by a happy chance. 
Working with plates of silver which 
had been submitted to the power of 
iodine, he strove to obtain an image 
on the camera which should be visible 
and permanent. Heart-sick with dis- 
appointment, he put away in a cup- 
board, which contains a heterogeneous 
assemblage of chemicals, his broken 
spells and fruitless charms, the tab- 
lets which record of the 
image to which they had been submit- 
ted on the camera. 


bore no 


Taking up one of 
these tablets one day in order to 
clean it and recommence experiments, 
to his surprise he found a perfectly 
delineated picture thereon. The cir- 
cumstance was incomprehensible ; no 
picture had been there when the plate 
was put away; but here in its minut- 
est detail was the image to which the 
plate had heen submitted. A few 
hours in the magic cupboard produced 
a picture on the iodized tablet. which 
showed no trace of anything of the 
kind before. After long and puz- 
zling search a vessel containing mer- 
cury, a substance which slowly va- 
porizes at the ordinary temperature of 
the atmosphere, was found to be the 
cause. Light had impressed a latent 
image on the surface, and the vapors 
of the mercury had brought out and 
developed the picture. 

The last man of whom [I shall 
speak in this superficial treatment of 
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a great subject is Charles Goodyear, 
whose history is quite as interesting 
It is 
to him that we are indebted for India- 


as any who have gone before. 


rubber, which is now so universally 
used and essential. 

In the North American Review for 
1865, there is a most entertaining 
and really thrilling account of this 
man’s experience, which I shall con- 
dense. ** Who would have thought 
to find a romance in the history of 
India-rubber. We are familiar with 


the stories of poor and friendless 


men, possessed with an idea, and 


pursuing their object amid obloquy, 
neglect, and suffering to the final 


triumph, of which final triumph 
other men reaped the substantial re- 
ward, leaving to the discoverer the 
glory of achievement. 
Columbus is the representative man 
of that order. We trust 


to be able to show that Charles Good- 


barren his 


illustrious 


year is entitled to a place in it. 
Whether we consider the prodigious 
and unforeseen importance of his dis- 
covery, or his scarcely paralleled de- 
votion to his object in the face of 
the most disheartening obstacles, we 
feel it to be due to his memory, to 
his descendants, and to the public that 
his story should be told. Our great- 
grandfathers knew India-rubber only 
as a curiosity, and our grandfathers 
only as a means of erasing pencil- 
marks. It was in the year 1820 that 
a pair of India-rubber shoes was 
seen for the first time in the United 
States. They covered with 
gilding, and resembled in shape the 
shoes of a Chinamen, and were hand- 
ed about in Boston only as a curi- 
osity. 

In 1834, while examining a rubber 


were 
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life preserver, Goodyear became in- 
He found 


that the rubber was a failure for all 


terested in the subject. 
practical purposes. Shoes and fab- 
rics sold in the cool months at high 
prices, melted to common gum in 
summer, and $20,000 worth had been 
returned, emitting an odor so offen- 
The 
directors at their wits’ ends. 
The companies lost $2,000,000 before 
Goodyear undertook the investigation 


sive that it had to be buried. 


were 


of India-rubber. He really appears to 
have felt himself ** called” to study 
rubber. *‘* He would refer the whole 
to the great Creator, who directs the 
operations of mind to the develop- 
ment of the properties of matter in 
his own way at the time when they 
are specially needed, influencing some 
mind for every work or calling.” He 
was a bankrupt at the time when this 
idea took hold of him. He melted 
his first pound of rubber while he was 
living within the prison limits, and 
struggling to keep out of the jail it- 
self. 

He began his experiments in cir- 
cumstances as little favorable as can 
be imagined. ‘There were only two 
things in his favor. One was his con- 
that India-rubber could be 
subjugated, and that he was the man 
The other 
was, that rubber being now consider- 


viction 
destined to subjugate it. 


ed almost worthless he could labor as 
long as he could raise five cents and 
procure access to a fire. He was 
seldom out of jail a whole year from 
1835 to 1841, and never out of dan- 
ger of arrest. 

The patience of his friends and his 
little fund of money were both 
exhausted ; and one by one the relics 
of his former prosperity, even to his 
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wife’s jewels, found their way to the 
pawnbroker’s. He was a sanguine 
man, as inventors need to be, always 
feeling that he was on the point of 
succeeding. The very confidence 
with which he announced a new con- 
ception served at length to close all 
ears to his solicitations. In the sec- 
ond year of his investigation he 
moved his family to the country, and 
went to New York in quest of 
some one who had still a little faith 
in rubber. His credit was then at so 
low an ebb that he was obliged to de- 
posit with the landlord a quantity of 
linen spun by his excellent wife. It 
was never redeemed. It was sold at 
auction to pay the first quarter’s rent, 
and his furniture would have 
been seized but that he had taken the 
precaution to sell it himself in Phila- 
delphia, and had placed in his cottage 
articles of too little value to tempt 
the hardest creditor. 


also 


Accident sug- 
gested a process which was a step 
toward final success. 
ed. 


It was patent- 
A partner with ample capital 
joined hin. He prepared to manp- 
facture on a grand scale, and onan 
a store on Broadway for the sale of 
his fabrics. In the midst of these 
preparations his zeal in experiment- 
ing almost cost him his life. Having 
generated a large quantity of poison- 
ous gas in his close room, he was so 
nearly suffocated that it was six 
weeks before he recovered any health. 
Soon the commercial storm of 1836 
swept away the entire property of his 
partner, and reduced poor Goodyear 
to his nomal condition of beggary. 
Beggary it literally was, for he was 
absolutely dependent upon others for 
the means of sustaining life. He 
mentions that soon after this crushing 
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blow, his family having previously 
joined him in New York, he awoke 
one morning to discover that he had 
neither an atom of food for them, 
nor a cent to buy it with. The 
pawn-broker was his only resource. 
He now became even an object of 
ridicule, and was regarded as an 
India-rubber monomaniac. One of 
his New York friends, having been 
asked how Mr. Goodyear could be 
recognized in the street, replied,— 
** If you see a man with an India-rub- 
ber coat on, India-rubber shoes, and 
India-rubber cap, and in his pocket 
an India-rubber purse with not a cent 
in it, that is he. the 
habit of wearing his material in every 
form, with the two-fold view of test- 
ing and advertising it. 


He was in 


A brief, delusive prosperity occa- 
sionally relieved the of 
He received an order 
from the government for 150 India- 
rubber mail-bags, but they were a 
signal failure. The handles dropped 
off, and the rubber fermented. This 
totally destroyed his rising business. 
Everything he possessed that was 
salable was sold at auction to pay his 
debts. He was again penniless and 
destitute. All his friends now joined 
in dissuading him from further ex- 
periment. Who had ever touched In- 
dia-rubber without loss? Had he a 
right to keep his family in a condition 
so humiliating and painful? There 
were those that would join him in any 
rational undertaking, but how could 
he expect that any one would be will- 
ing to throw more money into a bot- 
tomless pit that had already engulfed 
millions without result. 

He had now reduced himself not 
merely to poverty, but to isolation. No 


monotony 
misfortune. 
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friend of his could conceal his impa- 
tience when he heard him pronounce 
the word India-rubber. Business men 
recoiled from the name of it. 

We see him waiting for his wife to 
draw the loaves from her oven that 
he might put into it a batch of India- 
rubber to bake, and, watching it all 
the evening, far into the night, to see 
what effect was produced by baking. 
We see him boiling it in his wife’s 
sauce-pans, suspending it before the 
nose of the tea kettle, and hanging it 
from the handle of that vessel to 
within an inch of the boiling water. 
We see him roasting it in the ashes 
and in hot sand, toasting it before a 
slow fire and a quick fire, cooking it 
for one hour and twenty-four hours. 
Then the 
shops and factories in Woburn, ask- 


ing the privilege of using an oven 


we see him resorting to 


after working hours, or hanging a 
piece of rubber in the manhole of the 


boiler. The foreman testified that he 


was a great plague to them, and 


smeared their works with his sticky 
compound ; they regarded him as lit- 
tle better than a troublesome lunatic. 

With all the generosity of his 
neighbors, his children were often 
sick, hungry, and cold, without med- 
icine, fuel. One witness 
testifies,—** I found [in 1839] that 
he even parted with his children’s 
school-books for 


food, or 


five dollars, with 
which he laid in a fresh stock of gum 
and sulphur, and kept on experiment- 
ing.” 

The crisis came when he had in his 
house a dead child but not the means 
of burying it, and five living depend- 
ants without a morsel of food to give 
them. The store-keepers refused to 
trust further. In these terrible cir- 
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cumstances he applied to a friend 
who had never failed him. He re- 
ceived in reply a letter of severe and 
cutting reproach, enclosing seven dol- 
lars, which he said was only given out 
of pity for his innocent and suffering 
family. He had touched bottom. <A 
stranger sent a barrel of flour. A 
relative presented fifty dollars. Two 
brothers in New York believed in him, 
and aided him so that he could con- 
tinue the experiments. His brother- 
in-law advanced forty thousand dol- 
lars, and in 1844 he was at length 
able to produce vulcanized India-rub- 
ber with expedition, economy, and 
success. 

**He had added to the arts, not a 
new material merely, but a new class 
of materials applicable to a thousand 
diverse uses. 
the 
while it 


His product had more 
elasticity of India-rubber, 
of all those 
properties which had lessened its utili- 
ty. It was still India-rubber, but its 
surfaces would not adhere, nor would 
it harden at any degree of cold, nor 


than 


was divested 


soften at any degree of heat. It was 
a cloth impervious to water. It was 
paper that would not tear. It was 


parchment that would not crease. . It 
was leather which neither rain nor 
It was ebony that 
into a mould. It was 
ivory that could be worked like wax. 
It was wood that 

shrunk, nor decayed. 


elastic 


sun would injure. 
could be run 
never cracked, 
It was metal, 
Daniel Webster 
termed it, that could be wound round 
the finger or tied into a knot, and 
which preserved its elasticity almost 
like steel. Trifling variations in the 
ingredients, in the proportions, and in 
the heating made it either as pliable 
as kid, tougher than ox-hide, as elas- 


metal as 
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tic as whale-bone. or as rigid as flint. 
But the inventor was the slave of his 
pursuit, and it proved fatal. His 
last labors were given to life-saving 
apparatus. Reading that twenty per- 
sons perished by drowning every hour, 

He 
them. 
Almost to the last day of his life, sal- 
low, emaciated, and feeble, he 


he could neither rest nor sleep. 
felt he was the man to save 
was 
busy with new applications of his dis- 
covery. After twenty-seven years of 
labor, after having founded a new 
branch of industry, which gave em- 
ployment to sixty thousand persons, 
he died insolvent, leaving a wife and 
six children only an inheritance of 
debt. After his death unscrupulous 
men, who had plundered him while 
living, opposed an extension of his 
patent for the support of his family. 

The sweet-spirited, 
Froebel, founder of the Kindergaten 
system, is one of the latest martyrs. 
On a sunny plain, with happy chil- 


silver-haired 


dren dancing round him, he was con- 
sidered a harmless lunatic, a ridicu- 
lous ** old fool.” but when his power 
began to be understood or misunder- 
stood, for the former word does their 
donkeyships too much credit, he was 
prohibited by royal edit from carry- 
ing out this scheme for a thorough 
education, 
stopped. 


and all his schools were 
This was his death blow. 
He could not survive the mortification 
and defeat. 
a reading. 


His life will well repay 


The men I have spoken of, though 
martyrs, have attained their ambition ; 
they are beacon lights along a dreary 
path. Think of the hosts who have 
utterly failed though struggling just 
as intensely as did the few who won 


the heights. To most of these unfor- 
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tunates the description will apply of 
the father in 
** Our 


ever 


the Schonberg Cotta 
father is the wisest 
He talks 
more things that I cannot understand 


family. 


man I saw. about 


than any one else I know. He is also 
a great inventor (with a capital 1). 
He thought of the plan of printing 
books before any one else, and had 
almost completed the invention before 
any press was setup. And he always 
believed there was another world on 
the other side of the great sea, long 
before the Admiral Christopher Co- 
The 


only misfortune has been that some 


lumbus discovered America. 


one else has always stepped in 
just before he had completed his in- 
vention, when nothing but some little 
insignificant detail was wanting to 
make everything perfect, and carried 
off It is 
this which has kept us from becoming 
rich. little 


over the fame that might have been 


all the credit and profit. 
If the mother laments a 


his, or sighs a little over the scanty 
larder and wardrobe, he replies,— 
‘Cheer up, little mother, there are 
more Americas yet to be discovered 
and more inventions to be made. In 
fact,’ he adds, with that deep, far- 
seeing look of his, * something else 
has just occurred to me, which, when 
I have brought it to perfection, will 
throw all the discoveries of this and 
every other into the shade.” 
And the mother goes to patch some 


age 


little garment once more, and to try 
to make one day’s dinner expand into 
for said that 
there are always a certain number of 


enough two. It is 
people insane on such apparent im- 
possibilities as flying machines and 
perpetual motion 
pher’s stone. 


and the philoso- 
Mathematicians have 
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committed suicide because they could 
not square the circle. Flying may 
yet be the rapid transit for which we 
sigh, and considered a common-place 
method of travel. A woman’s tongue 
is now regarded by miserable cynics 
as the nearest approach yet gained to 
perpetual motion, but the strides of 
inventors during the last century have 
taught us to be surprised at nothing. 

Did you ever think of the stories 
which lie hidden in the rejected mod- 
els of the Patent office? Hawthorne 
could have made them speak in a way 
never to be equalled or forgotten, of 
bitter tears and crushed aspirations 
and home trials,—like the laboratory 
of Elsie’s father, ‘* the most melan- 
choly place in the world, with its fur- 
nace, its models, its strange machines. 
It is like a haunted chamber, haunted 
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with the helpless, nameless ghosts of 
infants that have died at their birth, 
the ghosts of and fruitless 
projects, like the ruins of a city that 
some earthquake had destroyed be- 
fore it was finished, ruined palaces 


vain 


that were never roofed, ruined houses 
ruined 
churches that were never worshipped 


that were never inhabited, 
in, a museum of equisite models which 
seem as if they must answer, and yet 
never do.” 

That sad-faced, impoverished mul- 
titude who have staked their all and 
lost, with whom a possible and glori- 
ous Perhaps has yielded to a fateful 
Never, yet whose imperfect plans fur- 
nish the steps by which others gain 
the prize and win perpetual fame,— 
these unsuccessful inventors are the 
truest martyrs to science. 


PAUL. 


By WarRREN TILTON. 


O grandest life! how pointless seems 
he life of these wise modern days, 

Of skepticism’s endless schemes, 

Of politicians’ devious ways, 
Compared to thine, Christ-like and given 

To move the world with large surprise, 
Point Jew and Gentile up to heaven, 

Through all the years and centuries. 


O noblest man! what puniest men, 
Compared to thee, in church and state! 
O for a trumpet-voice again 
Like thine, to mould, to re-create ! 
Sad, seer-eyed Samuel gave a king 
To appease the people’s clamor—Saul ; 
But what to earth again shall bring 
A greater than all kings—a Paul? 


Where is the man who dares to live 
In brave contempt of prison, rod, 

And his last dying record give, 
With splendid utterance, up to God 

In clarion notes like these,—“ I’ve fought 
A good fight and my race is run ; 

With priceless price I have been bought ; 
I’ve kept the faith, and heaven is won”? 
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EDITORIAL. 


This number of the Granite 
MonTHLf closes the tenth volume, 
and for the convenience of its patrons 
an Index of Subjects and Authors has 
been carefully compiled. A new se- 
ries of ten volumes will commence 
with the January (1888) number. 
The editor and publisher would thank 
the patrons of the work for their con- 
tinued interest, and extend to all a 
cordial invitation to help sustain the 
publication for another series. He 
would also thank the contributors for 
their labors in sustaining the high 
character of the magazine, and would 
bespeak their good-will in the future. 
Lastly, he would express his gratitude 
to the advertisers ;—all done 
their part to place the Granite 
MonTHLyY on a permanent and paying 
basis. 


have 


He would recommend to all sub- 
scribers to look over their sets and 
replace lost or missing numbers. He 
will, so far as he is able, make up 
deficiencies. This should be attend- 
ed to at once, for the numbers are 
rapidly growing more and more rare 
and difficult to obtain. He will bind 
any or all of the ten volumes in cloth 


for 50 cents a volume, in half moroc- 
co for $1.25 each, in half calf or 
levant Morocco for $2.00 each. A 
full set of the Granite Montuiy 
sold at auction in Boston, November 
19, 1887, for per volume, 
bound in cloth, although dealers ask 
$3.00 per volume. ‘The 
has on had Volumes V, VI, VII, 
VIII, IX, and X, bound in cloth, 
which he will sell for $2.00 each. 
He has scattering numbers of the first 


2.75 


publisher 


four volumes which subscribers shall 
have if they will fill their sets, price 
15 cents each. 

The experience gained in the last 
ten years ought to prove of advantage 
to the publisher in conducting the 
He 


He promises to devote 


new series. wants many new 
subscribers. 
his whole time to the publication, to 
use heavy paper, to obtain, as in the 
past, communications from the best 
writers in New Hampshire, and to 
make the Granite MOnrHLy an insti- 
tution of which any citizen of the 
state may be is the 
time to send in your subscription for 
the year 1888 for the first volume of 


the Second Series. 


proud. Now 


A complete set of the GRANITE MonTHLY, 10 vols., bound in cloth, $25. 


A complete set of the GRANITE MONTHLY, bound in half calf, . 35. 


The GRANITE MONTHLY for 1888, $1.50. 


Address the publisher, 


JOHN N. McCLINTOCK, 


Concord, N. H. 
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shall we teach our children, that they 


the best school of manners. 


may go out into the world well-bred 
men and women? 


“SHORT HINTS’ 


* contains the 


answer, and will be mailed to any 
address, postage prepaid, on receipt 


of price. 
SPECIAL. 


Until further 


each 


notice we will mail 


of our friends a copy of the 


above valuable book gratis and free 
of postage, if they will mail us 15 
wrappers of Dobbins’ Electric Soap. 

By folding up the wrappers as you 
would a newspaper, the postage will 
only be 2 cents. 

Always put your full name and 
address on the outside of the bundle, 


and write the word ‘ Etiquette,” 


also, and then we will know who 


sends it. 


I. L. CRAGIN & CO., 


ty 


Philadelphia, Penn; 


SOCTAL ETIQUETTE.’ 
















“IT STANDS AT THE HEAD.” 





The “ Caligraph ” received the or 
type-bar writing machines at the 
silence th 


ily medal awarded 


World's Fair. To 
€ assertions and claims of our worthy competi- 
iblish the followin - 
Nev + Catan Ws : , 1885 

whom it may concern The * Cahgraph” + 
by the American Writing Mac! 
receive a the medal 
L. D. CARROLL, Department of Awards 
New Orveans, June i, 

The Remington ty pe-writer receive 1 no award 


tor, we pt 


nan 
ufacts 


ine ( ompany 


GUS. A. BREAUX, Chairman of Awards 

New Oxeans, June 30, 188< 

Jury on type-writers was Coteman, Cook, and 

PHoENS Report published by Remington is avanthor- 
fsed and not offictal GUs. A. BREAUX, 

Chairman of Departinent of Awards, 


THE AMERI*AN WRITING MACHINE CO. 


For circulars and specimens of writing apply to 


W. M. BELCHER & CO., 


New England Agents, 


36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Columbia Bicycles and Tricycles. 


Prices Reduced and Many Improvements, 














SprRiIne CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 
THE POPE MFG. CO., 597 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston. 


Brancn Houses: 12 Warren St., New York; 115 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 

“T am ofthe opinion that no exercise for wo- 
men has been discovered that is to them so really 
useful.”—B. W. Richardson, M. D., F. R.S., on 
the Tricycle. 


ZYLONITE 


Phenonenal success of Zylonite Collars 
and Cuffs—Fuactory running day 
and night— Made for Ladies, 
Misses, Gentlemen, 
und Boys. 


Destined to be the UNIVERSAL 
COLLAR of the Future. 


Do not_require Laundering; 
not Wilt from Perspiration. 


Neat, Durable, and Comfortable. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR TRAVELLING. 
ARE WATERPROOF. 


ZYLONITE COLLARS AND CUFFS cost no 
more than Linen—look better, wear longer, are 
more cowfortable. They never wilt from perspira- 
tion, are always white, clean, and tresh; require no 
laundering—are manufactured in all the leading 
styles for both Ladies and Gents. Girls and Boys 
When soiled, simply wipe them off with soap and 
water. They save their cost in a week's wear. Try 
them. Kept by all leading dealers 


Keep this for Reference. 


ZY LONITE 


Do 


COLLARS & CUFFS 


areas ECONOMICAL and DESIRABLE as rep- 
resented, can alwuys obtuin the same, 


FREE OF POSTAGE, 


by addressing GEORGE CLEMENT & CO., BE 
22d St., New York. at the ivilowing prices: 
Gents’ Collars, 20c , 6 for +1.10—82..0 Doz 

“ Cuff, We.6 * 22)— 400 ~ 
Ladies’ Collars, le.,6 °° + S— 1 

xs Cuts, We.6" Liv— 3.00 


REMIT BY POSTAL ORDER. 
CHECK, OR STAMPS. 
Address 
GEORGE CLEMENT & CO., 
33 East 22d Street, 
New York City. 


Universal Clock Adjuster. 


A little book of 50 pages, by a practical clock 
fixer, that positively teaches au- one of common- 
sense to adjust. clean, and keep in order his own 
clock. It teaches you how to find what stops the 
clock, and tells you the remedy. Clock fixing is 
much easier learned than mort people suppose, 
and none who read this book carefully ever fail to 
learn. It will save many times its cost in one sin- 
ge year. For sale by the Publisher of the Cuurca 

NION, 33 K. 22d Street, New York, at THIRTY 
CENTS per single copy. It is the only work of 
the kind ever published. Send and get a copy, 
and it will be the last money your clock will ever 
cost you. 


Or premium free with the Church Union, six 
months for 40 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


The Largest, the Ablest, the 
Best Religious and Liter- 
ary Weekly in the 
World. 


“One of the ablest weeklies in existence.”"— Pall 
Mall Gazette, London, England. 

“The most influential religious organ in the 
states.”"— The Spectator, London, Englund 

Clearly stends in the fore front as a weekly re- 
ligious maguzine."” Sunday School Times, Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 

Prominent teatures of THE INDEPENDENT dur- 
ing the coming year will be promi-ed 


Religious and Theological A rticles, 


by Bishop Huntington, Bishop Coxe, Dr. Theodore 
L. Cuvler, Dr. Howard Osgood. Dr, Howard Cros- 
by, Dr. Wm. R. Huntington, Dr. James Freeman 
Clarke, Dr. Geo. F. Penteeost, and others. 


Social and Political Articles, 


by Prof. Wm. G. Sumner. Prof. Richard T. Ely, 


Pres. John Bascom. Prof. Arthur T. Hadley, and 
others. 


Monthly Literary Articles, 


by Thomas Wentworth Higginson, and other crit 
ical and literary articles by Maurice Thompson, 
Charles Dud'ey Warner, James Payn, Andrew 
Lang, Edmund Gosse, R. H. Stoddard, Mrs. Schuy- 
ler Van Reusselaer, Louise Imogen Guiney, H. H. 
Boyeren, and others 


Poems and Stories, 


by E. C. Stedman, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Ed- 
ward Everett Male, Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Julia Schayer, Rose Terry Cooke, Edith M. Thom- 
as, cote Lang, John Boyle UO’ Reilly, aud others, 
anda 


Short Serial Story, by EB. P. Roe. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS: 

Three months, 75 cents; Four months, $1.00; Six 
months, $1.50; One year, $3.00; Two years, $6.00; 
Five years, $10.00. 

Cau any one make a better investment of $2.00to 
$3.00 than one which will pay 


52 Dividends During the Year? 


Every ittelligent family needs a good newspaper. 
It is a necessity for parents and children. 

A good way to make the acquaintance of THE 
INDEPENDENT is to send 30 cents tora * Trial Trip” 
of a month. 


Specimen Copies Free. 


[he Independent and American 
Agriculturist 

will both be sent, one year each, to any person not 

a subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT. for $3.75. The 

regular price of both is $4.50. Make remittance to 

THE INDEPENDENT, P.O. Box 2787, New York. 

No papers are sent to subscribers after the time 
paid for has expired. 

Tur INDEPENDENT’s Clubbing List will be sent 
free to any person asking for it. Any one wishing 
to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with THe INDEPENDENT, can save 
money by ordering from our Club List. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P. O. BOX 2787. NEW YORK. 


THe INDEPENDENT and GRANITE MONTHLY 
will be sent one year for $4.00. 





AT FITCH'S 


You will find Rich Toilet Sets, Cologne Bottles, Perfumery, Soaps, 
Mirrors, Brushes, Toilet Powders, Cosmetics, Vita Nouva (New Life), 
and Recamier Preparations, Fragrant Frostilla (samples free), Hinds’s 
Honey and Almond Cream, Massey’s Meloderma, Rowland’s Kalydor, 
Pearl Mist, Magee’s Face Lotion, Sullivan’s Quince Lotion, Hill’s 
Freckle Lotion, Perry’s Freckle Lotion and Comedone and Pimple 
Remedy, Oriental Cream, Magnolia Balm, Kalliston, Allen’s Balm, 
Velvo, &c., &e.; Tooth Preparations, Fitch’s, Brown’s, Hood’s, Lyon’s, 
Mitchell’s, Calder’s, Calvert’s, Rubifoam, Myrrhline, Angelique, Ton- 
weiss, Oriental Wash, Oriental Paste, Cherry Paste, Sozodont, Sheffield’s 
Cream Dentifrice, Cherry Paste, White’s Tooth Soap, Brushes with 
our own address, all warranted. 

The Prophylactic, Paragon, Dental Plate, and Standard are made to 
order for us, and we warrant every brush. Remember the place. 


FITCH’S DRUG STORE. 
PURE GOODS, LOW PRICES. 


A. PERLEY FITCH, 


CONCORD, N. H. 


LITTLE *“NIGS,’?® the cutest pho- 
tograph you ever saw—will make you laugh 
every time you see it. Sent with the Toe CHURCH 
Union 3 months, all for 30 cents. Address, 

Tue Cuorcu Unton, New York 


NOW READY. 
HISTORY OF SHIRLEY, 


FRE ) THE NEW YORK AMERICAN, one Massachusetts. 
4k. of the largest, handsomest, and best 

weekly newspapers in the country, will be sent 
FREE TWO MONTHS to any one who, before 
Nov. Ist, 1887, will send the addresses of not less 
than thirty newspaper readers—only one from a 
family. Address THe AMERICAN, 33 E, 224 St., 
New York. 


1720-1882. 

With a Genealogical Register. 
BY SETH CHANDLER. 
SHIRLEY, MASS. 

1885. 

The book is a handsome octavo volume of 744 
pages, in cloth binding. and contains a map, 22 
portraits, and 17 views. The price is $5.00 a copy. 
‘oO purchasers at a distance the book will be sent 


by mail, post-paid, for $5 25 
Address all orders to 


GEORGE E. LITTLEFIELD. 





ADVERTISERS 
can learn the exact cost 
of any proposed line of 
advertising in American 


ANTIQUARIAN BOOK-STORE, 
67 Cornhill, Boston. Mass. 


Let all who suffer from a wart or corn, 





papers by addressing 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
10 Spruce St., NUw York. 
Send 10cts. for 100-Page Pamphlet. 


Which to the tender flesh is like a thorn, 
And wish to bring about a speedy cure, 
And find a remedy both safe and sure, 

For Don H. Aldrich’s* corn-killer* send, 
And quickly all their pain and trouble end, 


*Concord, N. H. *Price 25 cents. 


The Poetical Works 


of Sir Walter Scott. 


Revised, corrected. and edited, with Notes and Commentaries, by William J. Rolfe. 8vo. With 350 
illustrations. Bevelled boards, full gilt, $10; half calf, $13; tree calf, or antique morocco, $16. 
This edition is a magnificent treasury of Scottish song, epics, ballads, etc., all explained and made 


clear, and illuminated with most beautitul pictures 


It contains ‘* Marmion,” ‘‘ The Lady of the Lake,” 


“The Lord of the Isles,” ** The Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ “ Rokeby,” ‘“‘ Don Roderick,” and all the 
other wonderful works of the Wizard ofthe North, which are read and loved by all classes, wherever the 


Anglo-Saxon race is found. 


Geraldine. 


A Tale of the St. Lawrence. 8vo. With 100 new illustrations, by W. l’. Snyder. Charles Copeland, F. 


Myrick, Parker Hayden, and A.V. 8. Anthony. 


tiexible calf, $7.50. 


Full gilt, $3.50; in antique morocco, tree calf, or 


Every one who has travelled on our northern border will appreciate and enjoy the beautiful pictures of 
familiar scenes there, from Twin Island and Alexandria Bay, and the Thousand Islands, Bonnie Castle. 
and Crossman’s, and Point Marguerite to Montreal and its overlooking mountain, Quebec and Cape Dia- 


mond, and the lone glories of the Saguenay. 


Amid these scenes are pictures of the characters of the 


story, Geraldine Hope, Percival Trent, Isabel Lee, and others. 


My Old Kentucky Home. The Swanee River. 


By Stephen Collins Foster. Beautifully illustrated. 


Each in one 4to volume. Full gilt. In cloth, ivo 


finish, imitation wood or monkey grain, $1.50; in seal, $2.50; in flexible calf extra or tree calf, $5.00. 


NEW AND CHEAPER 


EDITIONS OF POPULAR 


Standard and Illustrated Books. 


Poets and Eitchers. A volume of full-page 
etchings, by James D. Smillie, Samuel Cole- 
man, A. F. Bellows, H. Farrar, and RK. Swain 
Gifford, illustrating choice and tamous poems 
by Longtellow, Whittier. Bryaut, Aldrich, ete. 
4to. A newedition. Ful) gilt, ¥5.00 


Ticknor Series of Octavo Poets. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 


Lucile. By Owen Meredith 

The Lady of the Lake. By Sir Walter Scott. 

The Lay of the Last Winstrel. By Sir Wal- 
ter Scott 

Marmion. By Sir Walter Scott 

The Princess. ty Altred Lord Tennyson. 

Childe Harold. iy Lord Byron. 


® Six volumes, elegantly and uniformly bonnd, 
with all the origina! illustrations, bevelled boards 
and full gilt in cloth. Each, $3.50; in tree calf or 
flexible calf, extra, 37.50. 

These are the most famous and popular editions 
in existence of these great poems. In their origi- 
nal shape, they have had enormous sales, and in 
their cheaper form, with all their — illustra- 
tions, complete and unworn, they will have renew- 
ed popularity 


Also uniform with the above, in style and price, 
the beautifully illustrated 


Tuscan Cities. By W.D. Howells. Illustrated 
by Joseph Pennell, Florence. Pistoja, Siena, 
Fiesole, Visa, Lucea, ete., daintily described 
and ilustrated. 


Sold by hooksellers. Sent, post-paid, 


BRed-Letter Days Abroad. By John L. 
Stoddard, author of the famous Stoddard Lec- 
tures. Toledo and Seville. Cordova and Gran- 
ada; Ober-Ammergau; Moscow and St. leters- 
burg, ete. With sumptuous pictures. 





Sounets from the Portuguese. By Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning. Lllustrated by Ludvi 
Sandoé Ipsen. lvol. Oblong quarto, beauti- 
fully bound, full gilt, $8.00. 





The Correspondence of Thomas Carlyle 
and Ratph Waldo Emerson. 


“Vathaniel Hawthorne and His Wife. 
New Library Editions, each in two volumes, 
12mo. With portraits and other illustrations, 
Per set, $3.00; in half calf, -6.00. 


Japanese Homes. Wy Prof. Edward 8. Morse. 


Choson: The Land of the Morning Calm. 
(A Sketch of Korea.) By Percival Lowell. 
Each in ivol. Large 8vo. Copiously and rich- 
ly illustrated. Ver vol , $3.00; in half calf, 
$6.00. 





Juan and Juanita. \iy Frances Courtenay 
Baylor, author of “On Both Sides,’ ete. 
Square, 4to. With many filustrations. $1.50. 





Three Good Giants. From the French of 
Frangois Rabelais. By John Dimitry. With 
115 illustrations by Gustave Doré and A. Robi- 
da. $1.50. 


on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


Ticknor & Co., Boston. 





The Very Best Article at the Very Lowest Price, 


+) >) y ( -_ f 
tenewable Term Lafe Insuranée 
OFFERED ONLY BY THE 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS 


Life Assurance Society, 


BRYANT BUILDING, 


NASSAU AND LIBERTY STREETS, - - NEW YORK. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 
WILLIAM E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


Assets $229 to each $100 of Liability. 


The Safest, Fairest, and Least Expensive Life 


Insurance Contract Available. 


SEND FOR PROSPECTUS, OR CALL IN PERSON. 


A a 
7o0a floents Wanted. 
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More Good Points than Any Other. 


MADE BY 


MOBBS, GORDON, & CO., 
CONCORD, N.H. 





SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 





Lee & Shepard's Books 


THE NEW BOS’ION BEAUTY. 

@ Bunch of Violets. Gathered by IRENE 
E. JEROME. Original illustrations engraved on 
wood and printed under the direction of Geo. T. 
Andrew. 4to, cloth, $3.75; Turkey morocco, 
$9.00; tree calf, $9.00; English seal style, >7.00. 


Immeasurably realistic, delicate, artistic, and en- 
rapturing. The pretty * Bunch of Violets” goes 
forth on its happy mission in a royal quarto, 10 x 
12 inches, bound in English cloth, enriched with a 
beautitul emblematic design, chastely wrought in 
black aud gold, from the pencil of Ip-en, renowned 
for his unsurpassed genius as a cover designer, * A 
Bunch of Vioiets’’ is a pleasing companion to the 
choice books which have preceded it in the much 
admired series.— Boston Transcript 


NEW EDITIONS or STANDARD FAVORITES, 


Wature’s Hallelujah. By aun BE. JEROME. 
Author and artist of > One Year's{Sketcli-Book,” 
and “‘ The Message of the Bluebird."’ resented 
in a series of nearly 50 original full-page illustra- 
tions (9 . x 14 inches), engraved on wood by Geo 
T. Andrew. Elegantly bound in gold cloth, tull 
gilt, gilt edges, -6.00; Turkey morocco, $12.00; 
tree calf, $12.00; English seal style, $10.00. 


One Wear's Sketch-Book. By Iinene E. 
Jerome. Containing 46 original full-page illus- 
trations, engraved on wood by Andrew. In same 
bindings and at same prices as ‘‘ Nature’s Halle- 
lujah.”” 


The Wessage of the Binebird, Told to Me 
to Tell to Others. By Inrenr E. Jerome. Origi- 
nal illustrations; engraved on wood by Andrew. 
Cloth and gold, $2.00; palatine boards, ribbon 
ornaments, $1.00. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POEMS, 


The Bridal of Triermain. With 14 full- 
age illustrations by Percy Macquoid, R. I. Ob- 
lone quarto size, 1044 x 14. Bound in gold cloth, 
price $3.50; Turkey morocco, gilt $9.00; tree 
calf, $9.00; seal style, $7.00. 


The powerful illustrations which accompany the 
poem are broad sketches, representing the modern 
school of black and white, and are at once original, 
effective, and pleasing. 


“THE TRIUMPH OF FICTILE ART.” 


Plastic Sketches. By J. G. and J. F. Low, 
the famous tile artists, being a series of 47 de- 
signs, 10 x 12 inches, in satin portfolios of unique 
design. Price $10.00. 


A CHARMING EASTER AND CHRISTMAS 
SOUVENIR. 

Faith's Festivals. By Mary LAKEMAN, au- 
thor of “ Pretty Lucy Merwin’ and “ Ruth El- 
iot’s Dream.” Price, in cloth gilt, $1.00; in 
palatine boards, with floss trimmings, 75 cents. 


Tatksto Vo Men, with “Asides” to Young 
Women. By RoBerT COLLYER, Minister of the 
Church of the Messiah, New York. $1.25, about. 


OLIVER OPTIC’S LATEST, 

BReeady About: or. Sailing the Boat. 

lustrated ; $1.25. 
Series. 

volume. 


Cloth, il- 
Completing the Boat-Builders’ 
Now ready in 6 vols (boxed), $1.25 per 
OLIVER OPTIC’S 
Our Standard Bearer: or, The Life of Gen. 
Iysses S. Grant, his youth, his manhood, his 
campaigns, and his eminent services in the recon- 
struction of the nation his sword has redeemed, 
as seen and related by Capt. Bernard Gallygas 
ken, Cosmopolitan. and written out by Oliver 
Optic. A new edition with supplementary chap- 
ters, containing the political lite of the General, 
his travels abroad, his sickness and death. Cloth, 
illustrated. by Thomas Nast and others, elegantly 
bound, +1.50 


EDITION OF A GREAT FAVORITE, 
Perseverance Island. By Dovetas Frazer, 


author of Practical Boat Sailing.” Cloth; ele- 
gantly bound, illustrated, 1.50. 


A NEW 


Old Robinson Crusoe is outdone by the modern 
** Live Yankee ’’ Crusoe, the hero of Perseverance 
Island, who, with no wreck to supply his wants, 
makes a submarine boat, constructs a steam yacht, 
kills a sea serpent, finds a gold mine, discovers a 
pirate’s treasure, meet with many wonderful ad- 
ventures, Which he gives in this story to the world 
by sending it in a balloon of his own construc- 
tion. 

J. T. TROWBRIDGE’S LATEST. 
Peter Budstone, Vie Boy who was Hazed. 

Cloth, illustrated. $1.25. Completing the Tide 

Mill Stories. Now ready, 6 om (boxed), $1.25 

per volume. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “TEN BOYS.” 


Only a Year, and What it Brought. By 
JANE ANDREWS, author of *‘Ten Boys who Liv- 
ed on the Road from Long Ago to Now,” *‘ Sev- 
en Little Sisters who Live on the Round Ball 
that Floats in the Air,” ‘“‘The Seven Little Sis- 
ters Prove their Sisterhood,” etc. Illust., $1.00. 


ave Wadsworth Longfellow, tis Life, 
His Works, His Friendships. By GrorGe Low- 
ELL AUSTIN. Profusely illustrated. Cloth, $2.00; 
cloth, full gilt, °3.25; half morocco, $4.50; full 
morocco and gilt edges, 35.50. Formerly pub- 
lished by subscription. 


Life and Times of Wendell Phillips. By 
GEORGE LOWELL AUSTIN. With steel portrait 
and illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. The only 
complete life of the great agitator issued. 


MISS DOUGLAS'S NEW NOVEL, 


The Fortunes of the Fa « Uniform 
with Lee & Shepard’s 7 eries of the 
Douglas Novels. 18 vols. Cloth, $1.50 per vol. 


Ca Ira! or, Danton in the French Ree- 
olution. By LAURENCE GRONLUND, author of 
‘«The Codperative Commonweath,” an exposition 
of Collectivism. Cloth, $1.25. 


Sold by all book-sellers and sent by mail post-paid on receipt of price. 


Lee & Shepard, Publishers, 
Boston. 
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The Century Magazine. 


ITH the issue of the November, 1887, number, THE CENTURY enters upon 
its thirty-fifth volume, and begins its eighteenth year. The history of the 
magazine has been a remarkable one. From the first issue in 1870 it has 
never ceased to grow,—to increase its attractions, and to gather together 
the best that writers, artists, and engravers could furnish, and lay this 
material, month by month, before a constantly increasing audience. When 
it began, the best artists would not furnish pictures for illustrating ; for their 
work at that time must needs be copied by a draughtsman on the block 

before engraving. In this magazine was early employed the method, now universal, of phos 
graphing the original picture on the wood for the engraver. In this way none of the effects 
were lost, and real artists began to illustrate, knowing that their work would be accuratel) 
reproduced. The illustrations in THE Cenrury have made for it a world-wide reputation, and 
it was through this magazine that the attention of foreign critics was first called to the superi- 
ority of American engravers and printers. American magazines are to-day the wonder of the 
world. Within a few months the publishers of ‘HE Century have had a request from the 
managers of one of the most famous printing establishments of Europe,—the Imperial State 
Press of Vienna,—asking for samples of the paper and ink used on this magazine, and a 
description of the presses on which such wonderful results are obtained. 


The Circulation of The Century 


has grown steadily from 40,000, seventeen years ago, to an average of considerably over 
230,000 monthly during the past year, the editions of some numbers reaching 250,000. How 
many readers this means it is impossible to estimate, but with the growth of reading-rooms, vil 
lage lending societies, etc., it is probable that two millions of people read each issue of the 
magazine. The series of papers on the battles of the Civil War, contributed by distinguished 
generals on both sides, increased the circulation 75,000,— probably a greater gain than was 
ever made by one feature in the history of magazines. It was for this series that General Grant 
was first induced to write his reminiscences. ‘The Life of Lincoln, begun last November. 
and to be continued in 1888, has brought a further increase of 25,000 in the circulation. 


The Editorial Departments 


of THE CENTURY, treating political, social, and household matters, giving literary and art criti- 
cism and detailing the progress of thought and invention, have been a great element in its suc- 
cess. Here topics are discussed of vital interest in connection with the life of the nation 


For the Coming Year 


THE CENTURY presents a brilliant list of attractions. Not all that are now in preparation can 
be mentioned yet, and the exigencies of editing and the insertion of articles of especial timeli 
ness always necessitate some modifications. But the following will be among the chief features : 


Lincoln in the War. 


The Life of Lincoln and history of his times, by his private secretaries, Messrs. John G. 
Nicolay (now Marshal of the Supreme Court of the United States) and John Hay (lately assist 
ant Secretary of State of the United States), has been a great feature of ‘THE CENTURY In 1887. 
As has been announced, this work, begun with the sanction and assistance of President Lincoln 
himself, and continued under the authority of the Hon. Robert Lincoln, has been in active 
preparation during the past seventeen years. It is the only full and authoritative record of tlre 
private life and public career of Abraham Lincoln. During the past year this work has been 
appearing in THe Century, and the events of Mr. Lincoln’s early life having been narrated, 
his political conflicts, the influences which formed his character, etc., the writers now enter 
upon a more important part of their narrative, and begin the new volume with the political and 
military history of the early period of the Civil War, and Mr. Lincoln’s connection therewith. 

Entirely new light will be thrown upon certain events of that period by the publication of 
correspondence and other documents never hitherto printed; the very existence of some of 
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THE CENTURY MAGAZINE — Continued. 


these documents has, in fact, been known to but a small circle. In early numbers the Mont- 
gomery Confederacy and the failure of compromise will be described and explained, as well as 
Lincoln’s policy, conduct, and confidential correspondence after his election and previous to his 
inauguration ; his Secret Night Journey to Washington, his Inauguration, his Cabinet, the Fall 
of Sumter, the Call to Arms, the National Uprising, etc. 


Important Supplementary Papers in the War Series. 


Ihe War Papers by distinguished generals on both sides have been a constant and absorb- 
ing attraction to a large portion of ‘Thr Cenrury readers. ‘This series will be followed by a 
number of supplementary papers, of a general and untechnical character, touching upon War 
matters. ‘These will include a paper by General Sherman on 
“ The Grand Strategy of the War”; a curious and popular sta- 
tistical paper on “* Regimental Losses in the War”; a thrilling 
narrative of personal adventure, entitled **Colonel Rose’s 
funnel from Libby Prison”; a paper of interesting detail, 
descriptive of “Hard Times in the Confederacy,” with 
other papers on “The Military Telegraph,” “The Con- 
federate Torpedo Service,” “The Confederate Cruisers,” 
‘The Blockade,” etc. 


Siberia and the Exile System. 


After the “ War Series” and the Life of Lincoln, the most 
important enterprise ever undertaken by THe CENTURY is 
the forthcoming series of illustrated papers upon SIBERIA 
AND THE EXILe System, by GEORGE KENNAN, author of Zent 
Life in Siberia, who has recently returned from an arduous 
journey of fifteen thousand miles through European and 
\siatic Russia. 

The forthcoming series of papers will embody the results 
of what is believed to be the first successful attempt by a 
competent investigator to make a careful and thorough study 
of the Russian exile system on the ground. Before under- 
taking this journey, Mr. Kennan had spent four years in the 
Russian Empire,—three of them in Siberia,—had familiarized 
himself with the language and character of its people, and 
had thoroughly studied the existing Russian literature of the 
subject to which he proposed to devote himself. He went to 
Siberia with a circular letter of introduction from the Russian 
Minister of the Interior to the governors of the Siberian prov- 
inces, and began, under peculiarly favorable circumstances, 
his work of investigation. 

In the course of a journey, which occupied fifteen months, 
and which was attended with great hardships and privations, 
Mr. Kennan visited every important convict prison and mine 
in Siberia (except those on the Island of Sakhalin); traveled with marching parties of chained 
exiles along the great Siberian road ; inspected convict barges, etapes, forwarding prisons, and 
prison hospitals from the Ural Mountains to the head-waters of the Amur, and made the intimate 
personal acquaintance of more than three hundred exiled liberals, revolutionists, and “ Nihilists ” 
in all parts of Siberia. His knowledge of the Russian language enabled him to talk freely 
not only with the Siberian officials, but with the exiles and convicts themselves, and the forth- 
coming papers will contain graphic descriptions of exile life on the convict barges, in the 
forwarding prisons and etapes, and in the famous Nertchinsk mines. Particular attention 
will be given to such curious and little-known features of exile life as “ hunger strikes,” the 
traffic in names and identities among exiles on the road, and the interesting communal sys- 
tem of self-government which prevails in convict prisons. Illustrations will be furnished of 
convict slang and argot, the methods of intercommunication practiced by prisoners will be 
minutely described, including various ingenious written ciphers and the “knock alphabet,” 
and translations will be given of the characteristic songs composed and sung by exiles in 
the East Siberian prisons and mines. 


Siberia. 





THE CENTURY MAGAZINE — Continued. 


In the field of political exile, to which recent events in Russia have given peculiar interest 
and importance, Mr. Kennan’s researches were very extensive and thorough. 

Mr. Kennan’s papers will be further enriched by quotations from a large number of secret 
official documents and reports relating to the revolutionary movement and the exile syste, 
which came into his possession in various parts of the empire. Among such documents are 
three secret reports of the Governor-General of Eastern Siberia to the present Tsar. ‘| 
reports last named are especially important and significant for the reason that they set forth 
with great boldness and frankness the Governor-General’s real opinions with regard to the con- 
dition of Siberian prisons and the working of the exile system, and for the further reason that 
they bear marginal notes and comments made by the Tsar himself upon the state of facts 
therein set forth. 

THE CENTURY MAGAZINE sent with Mr. Kennan to Siberia Mr. George A. Frost, of Bos- 
ton, artist and photographer ; and the forthcoming series of papers will be copiously illustrated 
from original sketches and photographs of exile barges, etapes, prisons, and mines; Siberian 
villages and landscapes; types of little-known native tribes, and such other objects of interest 
as admit of pictorial treatment. 


Fiction, by Edward Eggleston, Cable, Stockton, and others. 


Edward Eggleston, author of “ The Hoosier Schoolmaster,” will contribute a new novel of 
Western life, entitled “ The Graysons, a Story of Illinois,’ which is marked by humorous 
character-drawing, strong and exciting situations, and a sympathetic understanding of the 
country and people described. ‘This novel, which portrays a trial in which Abraham Lincoln 
was a chief actor, was written before the appearance of any part of the Life of Lincoln by 
Messrs. Nicolay and Hay, and the appearance at this time of Mr. Lincoln as an important 
auxiliary character in a work of fiction is a pure coincidence. “The Graysons,” will be th 
principal serial of THe Century for the coming year, and will be illustrated by Miss Allegra 
Eggleston, daughter of the novelist. Frank R. Stockton, author of “ The Lady, or the ‘Tiger ?” 
“The Hundredth Man,” etc., etc., has written a novelette, “The Dusantes,” and George W 
Cable will contribute “ Au Large,” an Acadian story, setting forth the effect of enlighten- 
ing influences and free institutions upon the Acadian character. Besides this novel and the 
novelettes there will be a great variety of short stories by the best authors, many of them 
illustrated. 


Miscellaneous Features. 


These will include occasional articles bearing upon the subjects treated in the current 
INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL Lessons, illustrated with reproductions of Mr. Edward L. 
Wilson’s interesting photographs; a series of papers on IRELAND, its Ethnology, Customs, 
Town Life, Literature, and Arts, by Charles DeKay, illustrated by J. W. Alexander; papers 
by Theodore Roosevelt, author of “‘ Hunting Trips of a Ranchman,” portraying the wild 
industries and scarcely wilder sports of the Far West, illustrated by Frederick Remington ; 
further important papers dealing with the CoLoniaL PeRiop,—the result of Dr. Eggleston’s 
original and thorough researches in this special line; Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s papers on ENGLISH 
CATHEDRALS, with Mr, Pennell’s remarkable illustrations; Dr. Buckley’s timely series on 
DREAMS, PRESENTIMENTS, SPIRITUALISM, COINCIDENCES, etc., together with essays on 
Religious, Educational, Artistic, and other questions of the day. Tur Century for the com- 
ing year will devote more space than usual to MusicaL SuBJECTs. 


Terms.— $4.00 a year, in advance ; 35 cents a number. 


A Special Offer to New Subscribers. 


In order that new readers of THE Century who begin to take it with the opening of the 
new volume, November, 1887, may get the early chapters of the Lincoln History, we make a 
special offer of a year’s subscription beginning with November, 1887, and the twelve back numbers 
Jrom November, 1886 (in which the Lincoln History was begun), for $6; or a year’s subscrip- 
tion from November, 1887, with these twelve back numbers bound in two handsome volumes, for 
$7.50. The regular price of the first offer is $8, and of the second, $10. Dealers everywhere 
take subscriptions and supply numbers, or they will be sent, prepaid, from the office of the 
publishers. (See first cover page for directions for remitting money.) 





STOCKTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


The Hundredth Man, 


BY FRANK R. STOCKTON, 

Author of “The Lady, or the Tiger?” “The Late Mrs. Null,” ete., ete. 

HIS is Mr. Stockton’s latest novel, which has been appearing in “ The 
Century Magazine” during the past year. The author is to-day one of 
the most popular story-writers of the country, and he is one of the few 
American authors whose books have a wide sale in England. “On either 
side of the Atlantic there is no writer with just such a peculiar, hazardous, 


and inimitable vein as Frank R. Stockton. He is not to be compared with 
anybody. * * 





' Such delicious absurdities as he concocts come from a 
world that is all his own.”—New Orleans Picayune. “The Hundredth 
’ is issued in attractive cloth binding at $1.50. 





THE CENTURY SERIES. 


Che Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine, 
BY FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
‘THE Century Co. have begun the issue of occasional books in paper covers (manilla 
paper printed in gold) to be called “ The Century Series.” The first of these is the very 
popular little story by Mr. Stockton, “ The Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine” ; 
the remarkable adventures of two very matter-of-fact ladies who are cast upon an island of the 
Pacific Ocean. In paper, 50 cents; in cloth, 75 cents. 
ne of the richest pieces of humorous writing that we have read in a long time.—.V. Y. Observer. 
\ Robinson Crus¢ 


e story of especial merit in its extraordinary situations and its unique exhibition of char- 
ter.— Boston Journal. 


The Pharaohs of the Bondage and the Exodus, 
BY THE REV. CHARLES S. ROBINSON, D. D., LL.D. 


‘I’HE second issue in “ The Century Series,” now in its fifth edition, is a collection of the 
thirteen Sunday-evening lectures on the above subject delivered by the Rev. Dr. Chas. 
S. Robinson, at the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, New-York. The lectures attracted 
wide attention at the time of their delivery. The facts are brought from all sources of infor- 
mation the writer could obtain, and everything here given to the public is carefully stated, 


j 


nd behind it all are to be named authorities of the highest character. 

rhe topics include: The Modern Land of Egypt, The Great Discovery in 1811, Mummies 
is Evidences of Christianity, The Father of “ Pharaoh’s Daughter,” God’s Purpose with 
Menephtah, Goshen and the Obelisk of On, Wonders in the Field of Zoan, Pharaoh’s Heart 
Hardened, etc., etc. Price, in cloth binding, $1.00; in paper, 50 cents. 


lo any one who desires to get quickly and easily the historical facts respecting the remarkable discoveries 
t Deir-el-Bahari and their significance, we recommend this volume.—Christian Union. 





OTHER VOLUMES BY THE REV. DR. ROBINSON. 

SABBATH EVENING SERMONS. 12mo, $1.25. Dis- 

courses which might be read for the services in 
churches without a pastor. 


STUDIES OF NEGLECTED TEXTS. 12mo, $1.25. Ser- 
mons peculiar in that the themes of discourse are 
chosen from texts somewhat rarely selected for 

SERMONS IN SONGS. 12mo, $1.25. Sermons preached pulpit use. 

»Me ial Church, New-York City, the texts. . on 
a = i pote = ean the Pines rs of the Bible STUDIES IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 12mo, $1.25. 
re) g = C se . ° . ° °,¢ e ° ° 
aap atalis g Homiletic expositions with illustrations of con- 
secutive passages in the Gospels, the Epistles, 
and the Apocalypse. 


CHURCH WorK. 12mo, $1.25. Sermons neither occa- 
sional nor selected, but the actual rehearsal (once 
a week) of half a year’s pastoral work. 

BETHEL AND PENUEL. 12mo, $1.25. The remaining SIMON PETER: His LIFE AND TIMES. 12mo, $1.25. 
half-year’s work in the same pulpit ; founded upon Sermons biographical and practical, picturesquely 
the two incidents of Jacob’s life at Bethel and delineating the career of this misunderstood dis- 
Penuel. | ciple of our Lord. (Jn Press.) 



























St. Nicholas, for Young Folks. 


“THE CHILDREN’S MAGAZINE OF AMERICA AND ENGLAND 





undisputed recognition, the position it took at the start,—that of being the 
most excellent juvenile periodical ever printed. With its advent began a 
new era in children’s literature. Sr. NicHoLas, securing the best aid, 
called in new elemerts, and gave its readers stories, poems, biographical 
sketches, papers of travel and science, practical articles, humorous rhymes, 
and fanciful tales—all admirably written and beautifully illustrated, yet 
one and all tuned to the keynote of youth. The best-known names in 
American literature were on its list of contributors from the start,— Bryant, Longfellow, Bret 
Harte, Bayard Taylor, Frances Hodgson Burnett, James ‘I. Fields, John G. Whittier; indeed, 
the list is so long that it would be easier to tell the few American authors of note who have 
not contributed to “the world’s child magazine.” And great Englishmen, too, have written 
for it,— Lord Tennyson, Professor R. A. Proctor, Archibald Forbes, Thomas Hughes, George 
MacDonald, and scores besides. 


The Editor, Mary Mapes Dodge, 


author of “* Hans Brinker, or the Silver Skates,” and other popular books for young folks,— and 
for grown-up folks, too,—has a remarkable faculty for knowing and understanding children. 
She is a person of infinite resource, and wise in men and women, and under her skillful 
leadership, month by month, from the beginning, Sr. NicHoLas has appeared, bringing t 
thousands of homes on both sides of the water knowledge and delight. 


St. Nicholas in England. 


It is not alone in America that St. NicHOoLas has made its great success. For many years 
a large edition has been sold in England, and no higher praise has come to it than that which 
has been accorded by foreign critics, The London 7imes says: “It is above anything we 
produce in the same line.” The Scotsman says: “ Of all the magazines for young people that 
come to us, there is none that can successfully compete with St. NicHo.as.” “The very best 
and most artistic of all magazines for young people” (Norwich Mercury). “ At the very head 
of all illustrated magazines for young people in Europe or America” (Chester Courant). 
“ Known and admired wherever the English language is spoken” (Northampton Guardiav ). 








Che Coming Year of St. Nicholas. 
The fifteenth year begins with the number for November, 1887, and here are some of the 
attractions which the publishers are already at liberty to announce : 


“Sara Crewe: or, What Happened at Miss Minchin’s.” 


By Frances HopGson BuRNE??. 





This short serial is a beautiful and pathetic story, very characteristic of its author and a worthy successor to 
Mrs. Burnett’s famous * Little Lord Fauntleroy,”’ which appeared in ST. NICHOLAS for 1885-86. Illustrated. 
The Adventures ot a Pair of Young Southerners. 


By JoreL CHANDLER Harris (* Uncle Remus” 
The readers of St. NICHOLAS will welcome as a new contributor the author of the well-known “ Uncle Rer 


mus 
tales, who is now to write a story of Southern life specially for them. It will be illustrated. 


The Routine of the Republic, by Edmund Alton. 
Author of ‘Among the Law-Makers.” 


A series describing the daily practical workings of the administrative department of our government; how the 
President works at the White House, how the Treasury and War and Navy Departments are managed, etc., etc. 


A Christmas Story, by Frank R. Stockton. 


Mr. Stockton, author of **The Lady, or the Tiger ?’’ “ The Hundredth Man,” etc., etc., will contribute a 
Christmas story which probably will run through two numbers of the magazine. 















Mi 


ST. NICHOLAS, FOR YOUNG FOLK S— Continued. 
Meadow and Woodland Talks with Young Folk. 


By JoHN BuRROUGHS. 


John Burroughs, the most intimate and sympathetic interpreter of nature since Thoreau, is to prepare a series 
of pleasant, practical papers, helping young folks to see and understand familiar things in their country rambles. 


Stories for Girls, by Louisa M. Alcott. 


Miss Alcott, who has a story in the October number, will contribute another to the November St. NICHOLAs, 
she hopes to give our girl readers further stories in the course of the new volume. 


* How the Hart Boys saw Great Salt Lake,” by J. ‘T. Trowbridge. 


his excellent story, written by Mr. Trowbridge during a tour in the West, recounts an adventure at the Great 
Salt Lake, and is one of the best of this author’s short stories for boys. Of course it will have illustrations. 


The Great Island Continent, by Joseph O’Brien. 


This important series will give an entirely new and authentic account of 
rreat continent of Australia. Its author, who has long been a resident 
f Sydney, is a writer of experience — a leading Australian journalist. 

. . ° . : ’ “2 
Michael and Feodosia: A Story of Russian Lite, by 
Amelia E. Barr. 
rhe author of * Jan Vedder’s Wife’’ here portrays with vividness the 


haracteristics of foreign life. The fortunes of Michael and Feodosia, whose 
ents had been banished to Siberia, will deeply interest young readers. 


Children and Authors, by William H. Rideing. Nearer icin eots it 


this series of articles will tell of the friendships that have existed between children and Washington 
Irving, Shelley, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Macaulay, Dickens, Thackeray, and other great authors. 


Short Stories and Sketches, by Frances Courtenay Baylor, 


Author of ** On Both Sides,” etc., etc. 
\ll Sr. NICHOLAS readers who have enjoyed the serial story of “Juan and Juanita,” concluded in the Octo- 
number, will rejoice to know that Miss Baylor is to contribute further articles to the magazine. 


“The Bear that had a Bank Account,” by H. H. Boyesen. 


rhis admirable story by Mr. Boyesen, not only is exciting and interesting, but it has the added merit of being 
based upon fact, as there really was in Norway a wild bear that hada bank account. 


* Little Ike Templin,” by Col. Richard M. Johnston. 


Humorous and entertaining studies of “ the little picaninny,” and other stories, by this well-known Southern 
riter, author of “ Dukesborough Tales,” etc. Illustrated by Mr. E. W. Kemble. 


* London Christmas Pantomimes,” by Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 


Describing one of the long-established holiday features of London life, illustrated by Joseph Pennell, and from 
tographs taken last winter during the performance of “ Alice in Wonderland ” as a Christmas pantomime. 


* A Great Show,— A. D. 105,” by Prot. Alfred Church. 


In this article, Professor Church, of Oxford University, has given a vivid account of a gladiatorial show in 
ent Rome, effectively presented in the form of a letter from a gentle Grecian youth, to a friend at home. 


* Little Rosalie,” by Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


ipital story for girls by a very popular author. 


* Ralph the Resolute,” by Harriet Upton. 


lhe story of a boy who succeeded in securing the passage of a law authorizing the President of the United 
States to appoint six cadets at large to the Naval Academy at Annapolis. An episode in minor America history. 

In addition to the features enumerated in the foregoing list, St. NICHOLAs has already on hand for future num- 
bers interesting contributions by Washington Gladden, Nora Perry, Noah Brooks, Celia Thaxter, Edith M. 
Thomas, H. C. Bunner, Mary Mapes Dodge, Amélie Rives, A. W. Tourgee, Grace Denio Litchfield, Mary E. 
Wilkins, Alice Wellington Rollins, G. B. Bartlett, and many other writers. The series of St. NICHOLAS dog- 
stories will be continued; Mr. Palmer Cox’s ever-welcome “ Brownies’’ will be frequently represented; and 
ill the present departments will be maintained. The subscription price of St. NICHOLAS is $3.00 a year; 
25 cents a number. 





St. Nicholas Songs. 


EDITED BY PROFESSOR WALDO S. PRATT. 
ONTAINING original music by thirty-two composers, written for the poem 
of “St. Nicholas” Magazine. The list of composers includes Leopold Dam 
rosch, W. W. Gilchrist, J. L. Molloy, Samuel P. Warren, Richard Hoffman, 
Joseph Mosenthal, Harrison Millard, Homer N. Bartlett, Arthur E. Fisher, 
Albert A, Stanley, J, W. Palmer, and many others. 

All the music in this book was composed expressly for it, and appears in 
no other form. Contributions were invited from a number of composers, 
and from the great quantity of music submitted, this choice selection has 

been made. The book is especially intended for home use,—not only for children but for all 
whose tastes are still young, and the music is designedly of various 
degrees of difficulty, With two exceptions, the composers repre- 
sented are American, and the book probably contains the choicest 
collection of original music by Americans that has ever been made. 
It makes a volume of 200 pages (the size of sheet music), with 
112 songs and r4o illustrations, ‘The binding is very attractive. 
Prices: in cloth binding, leather back, illuminated linings, $2.00 ; 
in full leather, semiflexible, put up in box, $3.50. 
The songs are not published separately. 





It would be a blessing if it could be administered as an antidote throughout 
the land; that the words might inculcate a sunny view of life, and the music 
stimulate a taste for poetical melodies and artistic harmonies within the appre- 
ciation of the little folks. — Zhe Critic. 

It is a good sign to see composers of sterling merit providing children with 
healthy, nutritious musical food. — Etude ( Boston ). 

We know of no book of songs that will furnish so much delight in cultivated 
homes as are found in this inviting volume. The original music is largely by 
American composers, and realizes an advanced standard of artistic excellence. 

—Journal of Education. 

It is believed that the book will not only afford pleasure, but that its use will 

tend toward a genuine musical and poetic culture.— Buffalo Express. 


The Boys’ Book of Sports. 
EDITED BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 


ERE is a book for boys from which they can learn how to enjoy themselves in all sorts of 
hearty ways,—in summer and winter, in city and country. It consists of a number of articles, 
richly illustrated, many of which have appeared in St. NicHovas, though some are here printed 
for the first time. Its longest single contribution is the editor’s story, “* Marvin and His Boy 
Hunters,” which was written for the purpose of teaching 
boys of proper age how to carefully and successfully use 
the shot-gun. The book is divided into such departments 
as “ Fishing,” “ Archery,” “ Boats and Boating,” “Camps 
and Campers,” “Swimming and Walking,” “The Cam- 
era,” “‘ Winter Sport,” and 

** Outdoor Sketches.” 
It is very handsomely 
gotten up, with illuminated 
linings, etc. Price, $2.50. 











From the cover of “St. Nicholas 
Sones.” 





Thereis nothinga lad can want 
to know about fishing, shooting, 
boating, camping, swimming, 
walking, skating, or anything 

else a boy loves to do, that is not to be found 

nicely explained in this handsome volume. * * * 

CAMA F The illustrations are excellent, and altogether 

a “The Boys’ Book of Sports” is as complete, 
thorough, and, above all, as interesting as a 


t 
From“ The Boys’ Book of Sports." book can be.—. Y. Zimes. 





The Brownies: Their Book. 
BY PALMER COX. 


NE of the most popular features of Sr. NicHoLtas Macazine during the 
past few years has been the Brownie poems and pictures by Palmer Cox. 
The adventures of these remarkable little people have been eagerly fol- 
lowed from month to month by thousands of children, and by grown 
people as well, and now the verses, with all the original illustrations, will 
be found together in a handsome book, with many new pictures added, 
and with Brownies on the fly-leaves and all over the colored cover. This 
will be one of the most popular Holiday books of this season. Price, $1.50. 


Baby World. , 


Stories and Pictures for Little Folks. 
EDITED BY MARY MAPES DODGE. 





Se the wealth of pictures and poems and 

short stories that have gladdened the eyes 
and the hearts of the youngest readers of St. NicH- 
OLAS MAGAZINE during the past ten years has been 
distilled the beautiful collection entitled “ Baby 
World”; and it is a notable instance of how much 
editorial taste, painstaking, and ability are demand- 
ed for the making of a book for children. It con- 
tains 300 pages, with a colored frontispiece. To 
the mother who finds herself at the Holiday season 
in the predicament of choosing just the right book 
for the little boy or girl at home, it will be pleasant 
news that such a collection—from a field probably 
the richest in the world in good reading for chil- 
dren —has been made. In cloth, $1.25; in illu- 
minated boards, $1.00. 








The Bound Volumes of 


St. Nicholas. 


(CF all the beautiful books for boys and girls that 
brighten the booksellers’ shelves just before 
the Holidays and afterward find places beside so 
many stockings on Christmas morning, the very 
richest and the best selling are the bound volumes 
of Sr. NicHoLas MaGazineE. The wealth of stories,—serial stories, short stories, fairy stories, 
and a few pages of big-type stories for the little ones,—the hundreds of pictures, serious and 
comic, the charming rhymes and poems, the beautiful red binding, and, above all, the general 
tone that Sr. NicHotas always has, helpful and amusing together, these it is that make the 
volume so attractive. 
Nearly six thousand Bound Volumes of Sr. NicHo.as are sold every season. The volumes 
are put up in two parts, each containing the numbers for six months; price, $2.00 for each 
part, or $4.00 for the twelve months complete. 


From “ Baby World.” 





Sport with Chen and Rod 


In American Woods and Waters. 


bgp book, edited by ALFRED M. MAYER and 
containing fifty articles by experts, describing 
adventures in the forests and by the streams of 
North America, has been before the public until 
recently only in expensive form. In order to sup- 
ply the great demand for a cheaper book, and to 
place it within the reach of a large audience, a new 
edition has been prepared, printed from the same 
plates on paper of less weight, and with the pictures 
hitherto on India paper printed with the book 
The work is a complete 


Encyclop:edia of Sport. 


It is divided into departments, devoted to 
“ Large Game,” “ Fish,” “ Feathered Game,” 
“ Out-of-Doors,” * Taxidermy,” etc. Among the 
contributors are: Chas. C. Ward, the Earl of 
Dunraven, James Gordon, Lew. Wallace, James 
A. Henshall, George Bird Grinnell, John Muir, 
J. Harrison Mills, Frederick Schwatka, Mauric: 
Thompson, John Burroughs, Alfred M. Mayer, 
William M. Tileston, W. Mackay Laffan, and 
Chas. A. Zimmerman. The book contains about 
goo pages. 

THE ILLUSTRATIONS, of which there are 
several hundred, include a number of full-page 
pictures (ten of which are proofs on Japan paper in the Zdition de Luxe). Among the 
artists represented are: James C. Beard, Gurdon ‘Trumbull, Thomas Moran, Mary Hallock 
Foote, R. Swain Gifford, George Inness, Jr., C. S. Reinhart, Walter Shirlaw, Elbridge 
Kingsley, Roger Riordan, J. Wells Champney, William M. Chase, with many others. 

The Trape Epirion, in handsome binding, with illuminated cover-linings; price, $4.00. 

The Epirion DE Lvuxe, printed on very highly calendered plate-paper made expressly for 
it, with Japan proofs, etc. (sold by subscription only); price, in two volumes, cloth, gilt top, 
$12.00; embossed leather, $18.00. Send for circular and specimen pages. ‘ 





It is seldom our good fortune to examine a book more beautiful in all its details than the superb illustrated 
work which The Century Co. have consecrated to the exploits of American hunters and fishermen. Professor 
Mayer, of the Stevens Institute, is himself an enthusiastic and experienced sportsman, and besides bringing 
together and revising the papers from THE CENTURY, he has enriched the book with a great deal of supple- 
mentary matter drawn from a variety of sources. Every chapter seems to be the production of an expert. The 
coéperation of a number of writers has, moreover, the advantage that it permits each contributor to treat only 
that branch of the subject in which he is most keenly interested, and for which he is best equipped with personal 
reminiscence. There are, consequently, no merely perfunctory pages, written to complete the story, but nearly 
all the papers are distinguished by a fascinating vivacity and zest. . . . The illustrations include nearly 
forty full-page pictures, ten of which are proofs on Japan paper, and the cuts interspersed with the text are in 
bewildering abundance. . . . How much the book owes to beautiful printing, only an expert will understand. 
The press of Mr. T. L. De Vinne is one of the few at which printing is treated affectionately and sincerely, as 
a fine art as well as a business.— 7+ibune, New-York. 

The finest volume about American sports and outdoor life that 
has been published in this country.—//artford Courant. 

The whole tone of this volume proves that our American kinsfolk 
thoroughly understand the essential qualifications of a true sports- 
man; while the contents of the work show how keenly they prac- 
tice them.— Zhe Saturday Review. 

In every respect the work is thorough, and must become 
standard.—.Spirit of the Times, N. Y. 

England, preéminently the country of sport, is indebted to Amer- 
ica for incomparably the most superbly got up book of sport I have 
ever come across.—7vruth, London. 
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Spee TE appearance of the series of articles on the Civil War and the new Life of 
Abraham Lincoln in The Century Magazine has kindled an unusual interest 
in the events which preceded and brought about the great conflict of arms. 
The political history of the United States, the story of the rise of parties and 
the inception and progress of the reformatory schemes of the past fifty years, 
cannot be told in any text-books as interestingly as in the story of the lives of 

Zaks men who were foremost in shaping the history of their own time. In sucha 
Sar Sh te form a direct personal interest is given to the narrative, which no ordinars 
history can supply. Of such a character are the following books : 


The Life and Times of William Lloyd Garrison, 
é 
BY HIS SONS. 
Comprising a History of the Anti-Slavery Movement in America, 
md touching upon the leading Reformatory Schemes of the first half 
i the present century—the Total-Abstinence Movement, the Doc- 
rine of Peace, the Non-Resistants, Woman Suffrage, etc., 1805-1840. 









: ee work is in form strictly a personal narrative; but the 
relation of the editor of the Ziderater to the anti-slavery 

igitation which he began in 1831 and directed till the close of the 
war and the downfall of the slave system, was such that the story 
of his life is necessarily the story of the cause. For the history of 
this movement in the United States, this biography must always be 
the standard work of reference, but it has many other permanent 
claims upon public attention, The period in which Mr, Garrison 
rose into prominence as an abolitionist was remarkable for the 
number of reformatory schemes which simultaneously appeared, 
and for the millennial hopes which attended them. By virtue of his profoundly religious 
nature, Mr. Garrison represented this aspect of his time more completely and strikingly than 
iny other individual. His career was peculiarly romantic and at times dramatic, and the 
recital of it possesses the interest of a novel and 1s full of inspiration, 

Che work is fully illustrated with portraits, etc., and, at present, two volumes are offered to 
the public, covering the life of Mr. Garrison during its most eventful period. 

Prices: In cloth, $5.00 for the two volumes; in half morocco, $7.50. 


The Life and Ti f S | Bowl 
e Lire an imes O amue Owles, 
BY GEORGE S. MERR/IAM. 

A Condensed History of American Politics, from the Annexation of Texas to the Inauguration 
f President Hayes —including the events which led to the Civil War, Reconstruction, Grant’ 
1dministration, the Greeley Campaign, the Disputed Presidency and Electoral Commission, ete. 
” its name indicates, this work is not only a portraiture of that man of strong and many- 
4 sided personality, who was called by all the world “Sam Bowles,” but covers the wider 
field of his “* Times.” 

The Springfield Republican, under Mr. Bowles’s inspiration, began its daily comment on 
national affairs when the question before the people was whether Polk or Clay should be 
hosen President, and whether Texas should be annexed at the risk of war with Mexico. 
Until the consummation of Reconstruction under President Hayes in 1877, Mr. Bowles was 
in control, and under his guidance the paper—which he placed on a level with the great metro- 
politan journals in point of ability and influence—took constant part in the debates of the day. 

In this book are described the events which led up to the Civil War, the motives and feel- 
ings of all parties— Abolitionists, Union-lovers, Republicans, the two wings of the Democracy, 
ind the Secessionists. The war is described in its significance and spirit rather than in military 
detail. The process of Reconstruction; the questions of the new era; Grant’s two adminis- 
trations; the Greeley campaign; the vicissitudes of reform and specie resumption; the dis- 
puted presidency and electoral commission, etc., are all treated by Mr. Merriam in this book. 

The work is published in two volumes. Prices: In cloth, $3.00 for the two; in half 
morocco, $5.00. 





William Lloyd Garrison. 





Poems by Richard Watson Gilder. 
“THE NEW DAY,” “THE CELESTIAL PASSION.” AND “LYRICS” 


S|HE publication of the poems of Mr. Richard Watson Gilder (editor of 

THE CENTURY MAGAZINE) having been transferred to The Century Co,, 

a new, complete, and revised edition has been issued by the company in 

three volumes, as follows: I. THE New Day; II. THe CELESTIAL Passion; 

III. Lyrics. In this edition “The Celestial 

aS J! Passion,” parts of which have not before been 

ej printed, appears as a companion volume and 

LED sequel to “ The New Day.” “The Celestial 

Passion ” series is divided, after the Prelude, into four parts; the 

first shows the connection of Poetry with the theme; the second 

has to do with the Christian idea; the third treats of Deity; the 

fourth of the Soul and Immortality. The books are issued in 

exquisite binding, the paper editions being covered with a delicate 

tracery in gold. Each volume contains decorations by H. de K. 

The prices are as follows: “The New Day” and “ The Celestial 

Passion,” each, cloth, 75 cents, paper, 35 cents; ‘ Lyrics,” cloth, 

1.00, paper, 50 cents. The three, in cloth, $2.50; in paper, 
1.20. 





Mr. Gilder’s verses are singularly fresh and fragrant, subtle and elevated in 
sentiment, and exquisitely finished in expression.—Boston Journal. 

Their artistic quality, their inner music, their spiritual knowledge, their pas- 
sion, their purity are altogether remarkable.—V. ¥. Zvening Post. 

He strikes a key distinctively his own, and is not misled by the fashions of the 
day . . . His work shows, with rare exceptions, a clear and sharply conceived 
idea, wrought out with patient and delicate skill,—the result is a thing of art. 

—Springheld Republican. 


From “ The Celestial Passion,” 
by R. W. Gilder. 


The Imperial Dictionary. 


A Great Encyclopedic Lexicon, containing nearly 3000 pages and 130,000 words 

defined, with 3000 Illustrations. In Four Volumes. Prices per set: in cloth, 

20; in half Russia, $25 (the standard binding) ; in full extra sheep, $26. A 
pamphlet containing prospectus, specimen pages, etc., sent on application. 

HE ENCYCLOPZDIC CHARACTER of this great work gives it high value as a 

book of reference for specialists and the general reader. Prof. George P. Fisher, of 
Yale College, writing of THE IMPERIAL, says: “ The class who are engaged in literary work 
are always ready to welcome a new dictionary which has advantages peculiar to itself. Per- 
sons not of this class, who are in the habit of supplying themselves generously with books, 
will find room for this new-comer. But by individuals and families who, from motives of econ- 
omy, wish to combine an encyclopedia and an English lexicon in one, THe IMPERIAL DICTIONARY 
will be specially prized. Indeed, to those who are possessed of more copious encyclopedias, a 
shorter reference book of this nature is an important convenience.” 

Its vocabulary of 130,000 words is that of a dictionary, but it does more than a diction- 
ary’s work, passing on from definitions into descriptions, and from etymologies into histories. 
It shows in a remarkable manner the various uses of words by an abundance of quotations 
from more than 1500 authors; while its illustrations, exceeding 3000 in number, assist mate- 
rially to a cof{plete understanding of any required word. Its scientific and technological 
definitions, its fullness and accuracy, the pleasant arrangement of its pages, the fact that the 
work is divided into four volumes, the exquisite typography, the rich binding, and the low 
price have combined to give THE IMPERIAL a popularity in America far in excess of the 
expectations of the publishers who introduced it into the American market. 


This dictionary contains ali the newest terms, and it A very valuable addition to our books of reference. 
gives very full accounts of each, so that the reader gets — The Nation. 
an idea of the thing itself, instead of being turned away The best, as it is the fullest, dictionary of the Eng- 
with a synonymous term.—Zvangelist, NV. Y. lish language extant.— Zhe Lancet, London. 
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Essays on the Art of Pheidias. 


BY CHARLES WALDSTEIN, M. A. 


SH]HE discoveries of Charles Waldstein—a graduate of Columbia College, 
New-York, and now a professor in Cambridge University, England —in 
the field of Greek art, and especially in the art of Pheidias, have stimulated 
a wide interest in this volume of essays, published in England by the Uni- 
versity Press, and in America by THE Century Co. 

The essays are on the methods of the study of archeology, the spirit of 
the art of Pheidias, the sculptures of the Parthenon, the influence of the 
work of Pheidias, etc. ‘The book contains also some elements of general 

and lasting utility, in the treatment of Greek art other than that of Pheidias, as well as 
in the treatment of the general principles and theory of art. In the appendix are several 
reprinted papers on the works of Pythagoras and Praxiteles, the influence of athletic games 
upon Greek art, etc. 

The work is richly illustrated with plates and wood-cuts, and is sold at $7.50. 





The Christian League of Connecticut. 
BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 
1 oo is the remarkable series of papers which attracted so much attention when published 
in THe CENTURY MAGAZINE, now printed in a handsome 12mo volume, set in large, clear 
type, and printed on good paper. Price, in cloth, 50 cents; in paper, 25 cents. 


An important contribution to the literature of Chris- The distribution of these articles broadcast among 
tian work, at once boldly suggestive and broadly cath- the ministers and laity of the several churches would 
olic.—S. S. Times. be a piece of direct evangelistic work.— Zit. World. 


* SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY.—AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY CHURCH. 
Parish Problems. 


EDITED BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 


rds 


HE labor of many years, the wisdom of many minds, and the fruitage of a rich and 

manifold experience are harvested in this volume. The purpose has been to make a book 
that every pastor would wish to see in the hands of every member of his fiock, and that no 
church officer —no elder or deacon or warden, no steward or trustee, no Sunday-school super- 
intendent or teacher, no mission-worker, no chorister or organist, no active helper in any 
department of church work —could afford to do without. It treats of the relation between 
pastor and people, and sets forth the ethics, the courtesies, and the proprieties of the pastoral 
relation ; — how to secure a good minister and how to treat him. An eminent lawyer explains 
the legal relations and business interest of a church; a prominent architect contributes valuable 
information about church buildings; practical Sunday-school men write on that topic; music 
receives attention,— in fact, every subject connected with the church and church work finds 
adequate treatment in this useful volume. It contains departments on “ The Pastor’s Call,” 
“Parish Business,” “ Parish Buildings,” “The Pastor at Home,” “* The People at Work,” “The 
Sunday-school,” etc., etc., with chapters contributed by 


J. H. Vincent, D.D., JosIAH StRONG, D.D., A. E. Dunninc, D.D., 

A. F. ScHAUFFER, D.D., LYMAN AsBsortt, D.D., AUSTIN ABBOTT, Esq., 
THEO. T. MUNGER, D.D., H. M. Scupper, D.D., E. C. GARDNER, Esq., 
LEWELLYN Pratt, D.D., Cuas. H. Ricuarps, D.D., PRoF. WaALpDo S. PRATT, 
Geo. R. Leavitt, D.D., H. T. SATTERLEE, D.D., MARGARET W. LAWRENCE, 
REUEN Tuomas, D.D., A. H. Braprorp, D.D., WasH’N GLADDEN, D.D. 


Agents wanted to sell this book in every church community. The retail price is $2.50. 
Write to the publishers for further particulars, price of canvassers’ books, etc. 








Hymn and Tune Books, etc. 


Ra] H i CENTURY CO. furnish churches with hymn books for every depart- 

4) ment. They are the publishers of the hymn and tune books compiled by the 
Rey. Chas. S. Robinson, D. D., LL. D., of which more than a million copies 
have found their way into the churches of America. His “Songs for the 
Sanctuary,” published in 1865 and revised in 1872, has been a standard 
book in Presbyterian and Congregational churches for many years. Since 
its issue Dr. Robinson has put forth several similar books, each based upon 
that, retaining its good features supplemented by new hymns and tunes and 
new adaptations. Dr. Robinson has kept not abreast but ahead of the times. Not only are 
his books used in Presbyterian, Congregational, and kindred denominations, but editions have 
been officially adopted by the Southern Presbyterian Church, the Cumberland Presbyterian, 
the Church of God, the Reformed Episcopal Church, and the Free-will Baptist, and the 
books are used in mission stations all over the world. 


For Churches. 


Laudes Domini. The latest of Rev. Dr. Robinson’s books, containing more than 650 
tunes (nearly every great composer represented) and 1180 hymns. All of the standard tunes 
are here, while a wealth of newer hymns and modern American, English, and German musi 
has been included. Used in Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New-York; Third Presby- 
terian, Chicago; New-York Avenue Presbyterian, Washington; Park Street Church, Boston, 
and other prominent churches. A new edition now ready, printed from new plates. Also 
an abbreviated edition for chapels and churches preferring a smaller collection. 





Spiritual Songs tor Church and Choir. This book possesses peculiar advantages 
which have made it widely popular. It has but one great competitor, and that is “ Laudes 
Domini,” by the same author, from which it differs in many respects. Used in the Union 
Congregational Church, Boston; First Presbyterian Church, Cleveland; Plymouth Church, 
Chicago; Berkeley Street Church, Boston; Rev. Dr. Cuyler’s Church, Brooklyn, and 
thousands of others. e 


Psalms and Hymns and Spiritual Songs. Containing versions of the psalms, 


with the psalms and hymns set to music —1294 psalms and hymns, with 436 tunes and chants. 
This is the official book of the Presbyterian Church in the South. 


Songs tor the Sanctuary. For fifteen years the leading hymn and tune book of America. 
Has been adopted by five thousand churches. In three editions, 8vo, 12mo, and 16mo. 


The Calvary Selection of Spiritual Songs. A book for Baptist churches. Edited 
and compiled by the Rev. Dr. Robinson, and the Rev. Dr. R. S. MacArthur, pastor of the 
Calvary Baptist Church of New-York. Containing nearly 1100 hymns, with 500 tunes 
and chants. *‘* Zasi/y the best praise-book for Baptist churches."— Rev Thomas A. Lloyd, 
Philadelphia. 


Hymnal of the Reformed Episcopal Church, 
The Free-will Baptist Selection of Spiritual Songs, 
The Church of God Selection of Spiritual Songs, 


Songs tor Christian Worship, Songs ot the Church, 


~ 


oC. Cee. 
For Prayer Meetings. 


Spiritual Songs tor Social Worship. An abridgment of “ Spiritual Songs for Church 
and Choir,” containing 553 hymns and 330 tunes, the “cream of the cream;” for use in 
prayer-meetings, mission churches, schools, and colleges. A remarkably successful book, 
now used in hundreds of churches for all services and in the chapels of Yale, Bowdoin, Dart- 
mouth, Drury, Chicago, Smith, Washington and Jefferson, and scores of other colleges. It costs 
but 50 cents, with a hymn edition at 20 cents (both cloth-bound). Nearly 200,000 copies sold. 
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HYMN AND TUNE BOOKS, ETC.— Continued. 


The Calvary Selection for Soeial Worship. Similar in character to the above, 
but abridged from “ The Calvary Selection of Spiritual Songs,” and intended for the Baptist 
denomination. 


Chapel Songs. An abridgment of “Songs for the Sanctuary” for use in prayer- 
meetings. 607 hymns, with tunes on every page. 


For Sunday-Schools. 


Songs ot Worship. Just issued. Edited by Prof. Waldo S. Pratt. Here is an ideal 
Sunday-school hymn and tune book, containing only the des¢ music, yet much of it as 
simple and “taking” as that which filled the books of ten years ago. “Songs of Worship” 
contains a number of new pieces by American composers, Dudley Buck, W. W. Gilchrist, S. 
P. Warren, J. R. Fairlamb, J. A. Cornell, Joseph Mosenthal, and others, besides the best of 
what the leading English composers, Sullivan, Barnby, Stainer, Dykes, and others have given 
to the world. It is a beautiful book of 250 pages, bound in cloth, with illuminated linings. 
Price, in quantities, 35 cents. A single sample copy sent to any address, for examination, 
at quantity price. 


Spiritual Songs tor the Sunday-School. One of the most popular Sunday-school 
books ever issued,— 160,000 copies already sold. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Robinson. 
“I commend this singing-book without hesitation or reserve to all Sunday-schools.” — The 
Rev. J. H. Vincent, D. D. The page is square in shape; the paper tinted; the cover of 
red cloth; the cover-linings illuminated; and the binding strong and durable. An edition 
in paper-covered boards for those who prefer a cheaper book. Prices, 30 and 25 cents, 
according to the edition. 


Books tor Responsive Services. 


Aids to-Common Worship. Compiled by the Rev. Richard G. Greene. As its 
name indicates, this book is offered as an aid to worship, and to that worship which is com- 
mon to all who meet together in the Lord’s house —to pastor, people, and choir. As stated 
in the preface, “ there is a rising call for aids in public Divine worship beyond those supplied 
by hymn books—those liturgies only of song.” It is certain, however, that the suggestion 
of any uniform and unvarying service for all would not meet the present demand. The con- 
viction is spreading that the congregation is not brought into proper activity in prayer 
and praise ; that worship has not its rightful place; that methods at first accepted almost by 
accident have become established in an unwritten liturgy. The aim of this service is to gather 
and assign, on a yearly or a monthly calendar, a reasonably full and balanced presentation of 
those portions of the Holy Scripture that are best fitted for public worship and instruction —to 
bring all the congregation into common worship. The volume contains a service for each 
Sunday and such other days as Thanksgiving, etc. The musical portions of the book (pre- 
pared by Prof. Waldo S. Pratt, of the Hartford Theological Seminary) will be found of great 
value to conductors of church music. The book is of the highest service to every pastor, 
whether adopted for use in his congregation or not. 8vo, 413 pages, cloth. At retail, $2.00. 
A single copy to a pastor, $1.50, postage paid. 


Selections tor Responsive Readings. A topical arrangement of the Scriptures, pre- 
pared by the Rev. Dr. Robinson, containing chapters from the Psalms, Isaiah, and other parts 
of the Bible especially adapted to this purpose. “Churches in search of some collection 
to be used responsively cannot go amiss in choosing this one.” — Rev. Dr. Noble, of Chicago. 


“a I. . hi . 7 . . . . : . 

The Psalter. This selection has been used for many years and with constantly increas- 
ing satisfaction. It differs from the last named in arrangement and in selection. The price of 
each is the same, 25 cents in quantities. 


Send for further particulars, testimonials, prices, etc. Most of the hymn and tune books 
have editions containing the hymns only, and all are sold to churches at as low a price as can 
possibly be afforded. We bind the last two responsive reading selections with hymn and tune 
books. Pastors or church-members desiring a hymn book for any branch of the service, 
should address The Century Co. 











SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 





The Century War Book, 


‘<Battles and Leaders of the Civil War.” 








. CENTURY Co. is now issuing in permanent book form the articles 
on the Civil War which have appeared in “ The Century Magazine,” 
with all the original illustrations, and with a large proportion (more than 
one-third of the whole) of entirely new material, both text and illustrations, 
obtained with a view to rounding out the narrative of the war so 
as to include the chief military events of the great struggle in a 
consecutive narrative. 

Except the * Official Records of the Rebellion,” to which the 
» editors have constant recourse (a work which can never be popular 
: by reason of its style and bulk), this history is sure to be, by re 
son of the prominence and authority of the contributors, the m« 
important, as it will be the most widely read and 


eee oe oo Most Interesting Record of the War. 


Among the distinguished participants on both sides whe contribute a 
Ss As 


























General U. S. Grant, General Fitz John Porter, General E. M. Law, 
W. T. Sherman, W.S. Rosecrans, Adam Badeau, 
George B. McClellan, James B. Fry, John D. Imboden, 
Don Carlos Buell, Erasmus D. Keyes, William B. ‘Taliaferro, 
Lew. Wallace, William B. Franklin, Emerson Opdycke, 
Jacob D. Cox, John C. Frémont, Joseph Wheeler, 

G. T. Beauregard, Q. A. Gillmore, Wade Hampton, 
Montgomery C. Meigs, Darius N. Couch, Oscar H, LaGrange, 
James Longstreet, William F. Smith, J. S. Fullerton, 
Ambrose E. Burnside, Horace Porter, Charles P. Stone, 
John Pope, R. E. Colston, E. P. Alexander, 

E. D. Townsend, Gustavus W. Smith, Basil W. Duke, 
Joseph E. Johnston, J. G. Walker, Rush C. Hawkins, 
H. W. Slocum, Franz Sigel, Thomas Jordan, 

D. H. Hill, Stephen D. Lee, Bradley ‘I. Johnson, 
Henry J. Hunt, John Gibbon, Julius White, : 
O. O. Howard, James H. Wilson, Philippe, Comte de Paris ; 


















also Colonels W. P. Johnston, John S. Mosby, Major W. H. Powell, Captains James B. Eads, 
John Ericsson, and many others; with Admirals Porter, Walke, and Ammen, General Alfred 
W. Ellet, and other Union naval officers, and the following officers of Confederate vessels: 
Capts. John McIntosh Kell (“Alabama”), Isaac N. Brown (“Arkansas”), James I. Waddell 
(“Shenandoah”), A. F. Warley (‘‘ Manassas”), I. D. Johnston (“Tennessee”), Beverly Kennon 
(“Governor Moore”), Lieut. Sinclair (“Florida”), Col. John Taylor Wood (‘ Tallahassee”). 
The work will also contain the interesting series of papers entitled “ Recollections of a Private,” 
with accounts of naval battles, diplomacy, finance, familiar sketches of different phases of army 
life, and papers relating to the branches of the military service. ‘There will be more than 


Twelve Hundred Illustrations, 


of the highest attainable authenticity, including portraits, battle scenes, mans, diagrams, etc., 
etc., by the best artists and engravers. These pictures have been made, 1. chief part, from 
war-time photographs and drawings. ‘The work is issued in parts (thirty-two), at 50 cents 
each, and with its thousands of illustrations, beautiful type and paper, it is probably the 
handsomest subscription book ever published. It is sold dy subscription only. If an agent has 
not waited upon you, write to us, and we will send one to call upon you. 


Address the Subscription Book Department of 
Tue Century Co. 33 East 17th Street, New-York. 
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Webster, Ezekiel tii 297 
Fletcher viii 54, 92 
John vii 1 
Wedding in Old Times viii 90 
Weeks, W. D. x 343 
W.P. vii 42 
John W. ii 245 
J.D. n38 
W.P. 138 
Weirs ii 372 
Wells. C H. vi 386 
Wentworth vii 52 
B. vii 38; x6 
Hotel iii 446 
John iii 344; v 194, 285; 
vii 38, 45, 88: x 6, 
164, 218 
Mrs. Frances v 97 
Joseph ix 211 
Lady ii 273 
Mansion § ii 273; iti 215 
P. vi&s 
Tappan iii 344 
West Dunstable x 165 
Westminster Abbey, Poet's Corner i 83 
Weston, James A. ii 321; vii 39 
Wheeler, B. R. vi 290 
Mary H. iii 49, 263; iv 157, 
354: v 51, 180; vi 381; viii 18, 
136, 3438; x 383 
W.P. ii 560 
Wheelock, J. vii 46 
Whipple, Wm. vii 40 
Whitcher Chase vi 585 
Mary iii 310 
S.C. vi 385 
W.F. wv 336 
Whitefield, vi 333, 367; vii 17; x 298 
White Horse vii 230 
Whitehouse, J. O. iii 344 
White, J. W. ix 275 
Nath’l iv 49, 
Mts. iii 491, 502, 511; viii 138 
Whittemore, A. vi 288 
C.S. vi 386 
E. iii 344 
E. B. vi 385 
Whittier, C. M. v 127 
Thomas iv 336 
Widow's Mistake ii 105 
Wild Ammonoosuc x 361 








Index 















Wilder, M. P. viii 35 
Willard, D. E. vi 287 
E. W. vii 191; ix 194 
Willey, E. vi 235 
H. x 108 
Isaac v 186; vi 295, 331 
Williamson, J. vi 23 
Willis, L. i 313 
Wilson, Daniel vii 341 
Henry iii 344 
S.W. vi 235 
Wm. iii 344 
Wilsons of Keene iii 559, 568; vii 339 
Wilton vi 330 
Windham v 213: vii, 118; x 86, 248, 
280, 296 
Winnipiseogee, i111; ii 370; x 178 
Witch, First New England x 347 
Wolfeborough iii 880; v 194 
Woman's Kingdom iii 474 
Women, Legal Rights of iii 264 
W ork in Education iii 11 
Won at Last i 232 
Wood, G. H. iii 129; vi 45; viii 95; i 97 
L. i52 
W.A. iii 344 
Woodbridge, A.A. x 275 
Woodbury, Levi v 404; vii 38 
Woodman, J. S. vi 238 
Woods, Andrew S. vii 41 
Woodward, D. H. iii 561 
Woodwell, Mary iv 233 
Woodworth, A. B_ vii 117; viii 302 
Woolson, A. A. i171 
A. G. ii 198, 230, 340; iii 11, 
94, 131, 160, 316, 572 
Worcester, Franklin x 50 
J.E. iii 245 
S. T. i, 241; int 245, 327, 
344, 468; vi 385 
Worthington, Roland viii 201 
Wright, George W. iii 67 
V.A. iii 569 
Wrecked i 84 
Yale Graduates vi 96 
Yankee Skill vi 142 
Y.M.C. A. ix17 
of Boston vii 249 
of Mass. vii 302 
Young, T. R. iii 344 
Yorktown Celebration v 250 


LIST OF PORTRAITS 


[A * indicates Steel.] 


Governor B. F. Prescott i 2 
Hon. Daniel M. Christie i 35 
A. A. Woolson i71 
Col. Henry O. Kent i199 
Hon. E. H. Rollins i131 
Governor E. A. Straw i 162 
Rey. George B. Spalding i 197 
Hon. A. W. Sulloway 1 226 
Frank A. Me Kean = i 259 
Prof. E. D. Sanborn = 1 290 
Hon. Joshua G. Hall i 322 
Daniel Marey i 354 
David H. Buffum ii 3 
Joseph D. Weeks ii 35 
William J. Copeland ii 66 
Governor Natt Head ii 97* 
Moody Currier ii 129* 
Herbert F. Norris ii 161 
Col. John H. George = ii 193 
Hon. Levi W. Barton | ii 225* 
Gov. Onslow Stearns ii 257* 
Hon. J. H. Gallinger ii 289 
Governor James A. Weston ii 321* 
Col. John B. Clarke 11 355* 
Governor Walter Harriman iii 1* 
Hon. Isaac Adams iii 33* 
Governor Person C. Cheney iii 65* 
Mon. Daniel Barnard iii 101* 
Governor Frederick Smyth iii 149* 
Hon. Edmund Burke | iii 197* 
Joseph E. Worcester iii 245* 
Governor Ichabod Goodwin © ii 
Hon. George A. Pillsbury | iii 
John P. Hale iii 401* 
J. E. Sargent iii 449* 
Gen. John Bedel iii 515* 
Hon. Asa Fowler iv 1* 
Nathaniel White iv 49* 
Dexter Richards iv 89* 
George Byron Chandler iv 129* 
Rey. Silas Ketchum iv 161 
Hoi ° Frank Jones iv 211* 
G. W. Nesmith iv 259* 
Phinehas Adains iv 308* 
Prof. Hiram Oreutt iv 355 
David Crosby — iv 380 
Hon. Richard Bradley iv 395* 
Hon. John Kimball iv 435* 
Hosea W. Parker 1v 475* 
A. P. Olzendam vy 1* 
Anson S. Marshall v 37* 
Hon. E. A. Rollins v 69* 
Gen. S. G. Griffin. v 101* 
Ruel Durkee v 133* 
Hon. B. M. Bean’ v 165* 
Thomas L. Tullock v 197* 
Rodney E. Miller v 225 
Col. D. L. Jewell vy 245* 
Hon. Harry Bingham v 277* 
President Franklin Pierce v 309* 
S. H. Edes_ v 341* 
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Col. W.S. Pillsbury v 377 
Governor S. W. Hale vi 1* 
Hon. W. E. Chandler vi 33* 
Dr. W. HL. Hl. Mason vi 49 
Hon. Samuel Tilton vi 65* 

Dr. D. T. Parker vi 97* 

J.C. Burley vi 129* 

Hon. James F. Briggs vi 161* 
Henry W. Blair vi 193* 
Daniel Hall vi 225* 
Oliver Pillsbury vi 257* 
David H. Goodell vi 273* 
Charles H. Bartlett) vi 281* 
Chester Pike vi 291* 
Chandler E. Potter vi 523* 
Harry Libbey vi 355 

Capt. John Webster vii 1* 

Hon. C. V. Dearborn — vii 33* 
L. R. Richardson — vii 65° 

Asa MeFarland vii 97* 

Prof. Lucian Hunt vii 131* 

Hon. J. E. Lothrop vii 161* 

Capt. G. H. Perkins vii 201* 

President C. A. Arthur vii 265* 

Col. T. P. Cheney vii 329* 

Daniel Lothrop vil 361* 

John M. Hill vii 384 

Hon. B. F. Butler viii 1* 

M. P. Wilder viii 35* 
Rodney Wallace viii 67* 

Charles C. Coffin viii 99* 

Sylvester Marsh viii 127* 

George W. Armstrong viii 191* 

Roland Worthington villi 2O1* 

W. DD. Ticknor viii 255 

Col. E. Q. Fellows viii 315* 

Hlon. Charles H. Burns ix 1* 
Jesse Gault ix 71* 

George P. Little ix 73* 

John MeDutfee ix 131* 

Frank McDuffee ix 1534* 

Col. Thomas Cogswell ix 179* 

Joseph Wentworth ix 211* 

Governor C. H. Sawyer ix 2453* 

Jeremiah W. White ix 275* 

Hon. J. G. Abbott ix 279* 

Kirk Booth ix 307 

John Nesmith ix 311 

William Livingston ix 313 

O. M. Whipple ix 315 

J.D. Prinee ix 319 

Nathan Crosby ix 321 

George Wellman ix 323 

S. A. Perkins ix 327 

Gen. H. L. Abbott ix 32} 

Major E. G. Abbott ix 32 

W. F. Thayer ix 339* 

Hon. Aretas Blood x 381* 

Ezra 8S. Stearns x 157* 
John C. Linehan x 191 
Daniel Clark x 223* 





TO OUR READERS. 

We cannot too strongly urge upon 
our readers the necessity of subserib- 
ing for a family weekly newspaper of 
the first class—such, for instance, as 
Tne INDEPENDENT, of New York. Were 
we obliged to select one publication for 
habitual and careful reading to the ex- 
clusion of all others; we should choose 
It 
is a newspaper, magazine, and review, 
all in one. 


unhesitatingly Tue INDEPENDENT. 


It is a religious, a liter- 
ary, an educational, a story, an art, 
a scientific, an agricultural, a finan- 
cial, and a political paper combined. 
It has 32 folio pages and 21 depart- 
ments. No matter what a person’s 
religion, politics, or profession may 
be, no mattet what the age, sex, em- 
ployment, or condition may be, Tue 
INDEPENDENT will prove a help, an 
instructor, an educator. Our readers 
ean do no less than to send a postal 
for a free specimen copy, or for thirty 
cents the paper will be sent a month, 
enabling one to judge of its merits 
more critically. Its yearly subscrip- 
tion is $3.00, or two years for $5.00. 
Those who desire for 
The American Agriculturist as well as 
Tue 


to subscribe 


INDEPENDENT Cannot make a 
better bargain than by-accepting THe 
INDEPENDENT’S Offer to send both pa- 
pers for one year for the sum of $3.75. 
Each subscriber will thus save seven- 
ty-five cents on the two papers. 
Address, Tue Inperenpent, 251 
Broadway, New York City. 


Monte 


the HISTORY of 


BLACK 
PHALANX. 


No competition. The fret of its 
kind to record the rervices of the 
Neneo Bocoreas during the ware 
1775, 1832, 1461-6G. No hbrary com- 
ete Without it. Selie fart te 


fit. Pretance no binderance, a0 all 
freighisare paid, Ment 


jon paper. 
AMERICAN PUB’G CO 
Hartford, Beston, janati, 


wg 
Chicago OF Bt Louis, 


Tue Screntivric AMerican, published b 
the great patent agency firm of Munn 
Co., New York, is the most practically 
useful publication of its kind in the coun- 
try. Indeed, it oceupies a field distinet- 
ively its own. Not alone for the machinist, 
manufacturer, or scientist. but it is a jour- 
nal for popular perusal and study. It is the 
standard authority on scientific and me- 
chanical subjects. It is placed at a very 
low rate of subscription, $3 per annum, 
which places it within the reach of all. 
Subscriptions will be received at the office 
of this paper. 


Weilhart & Greeley, 


FASHIONABLE 


HAT TERS, 


ho. 1) FRANKLIN AVENUE, 


(Between Court St. and Cornhill!) 


BOSTON. 


josern M. Wetcnart. Pwttivy Greevey. = 


Hats made to order. 
Silk and* Felt Hats Renovated. 


Best quality Silk and Felt Hats constantly on hand. 


After Forty years’ 
experience in the 
preparation of more 
than One Handred 


'NewYorK 


Thousand applications for patents in 
the United Atates and Formgnu coun- 
tries, the publishers of the Seentifie 
Awrerican continue to act as soivwitors 


tor patents, cavents. trade-marks, copy- 
rights, etc.. forthe United States, and 
te obtain patevts in Oanada, England, france, 
Germans, and all other countries Their experi- 
ence is unequaled and their facilities are unsur- 


passe 

Drawings and epecifications prepared and filed 
in the Patent Office on short notice ‘Terms very 
reasonable No charge for examination of inodels 
or drawings Advice by mail free 

Patents obtained through Munn 4Co are noticed 
inthe SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, which has 
the largest c’ rculation and i« the most influential 
newspaper of jis kind published in the worid. 
Tho advantagss of such a notice every patentee 
understands. 

This large and tie illustrated newspaper 
is published W TEKLY at $3.00 a year, and is 
admitted to be the best paper devoted to scien 
mechanics, inventions, engineerin« works, an 
other departments of industria! progress, pub- 
lis.ed in any country. It contains the names of 
all patentees and tit!« of every invet.tion patented 
qach.weot. Try it four months for one dollar, 
Sold by all newsdealers , 

If you have an invention to patent write te 
Munn & Co., publishers of Scientific Americas 
1 Broadway, New York 

Handbook avout patents mailed free. 








“4 Magnificent Instrument, suitable for any Artist to use.’ 
THE 


Henry F. Miller 


GRAND 
PIANOS. 


The first choice of 
the Great Pianists 
Used in the 
PRINCIPAL 
ORCHESTRAL 


CONTESTS OF AMERICA. 


The “BABY GRAND,” 
A Remarkable Pano 
AM IMWENSE SUCCESS, 


3 Catalogues sent free. 
; WAREROOMS: 
156 Tremont &St., 
BOSTON, 
1428 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. 


The Hicury F. Witter Small Partor Grand, or ‘s Baby Grand.’’ 


PLEASE MENTION “GRANITE MONTHLY.” 





Christmas @New Year's. 


A fine display of Plush Goods, in New Shades, consisting of 


Toilet Sets, Manacure Sets, 
Collar and Cuff Bores, 

Handkerchief ¢-Glove ‘Boxes, 
Odor Cases, Perfumery, Thermometers, 


ETC., WILL BE MADE BY 


W. P. UNDERHILE & CO., - - - Druggists, 


132 North Main Street, CONCORD, N. H. 
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